
































































“Petticoat Lane,’ which extends from Main to 
Grand on Eleventh Street, is a thoroughfare 
noted for smart shops and beautiful patrons. 
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HE COMPLETED BLUEPRINT of the 
1957 NATS National Convention 
to be held in Kansas City at the 
Hotel President on December 27th, 
28th, 29th and 30th reveals plans 
that ought to be rewarded with the 
largest attendance in the history of 
our organization. The ceaseless ef- 
forts of Program Chairman Weldon 
Whitlock, the officers and various 
committees of the Kansas City Area 
Chapter have brought together an 
array of the country’s top talent. 
This program is packed with so 
many interesting events, from be- 
ginning to end, that every individual 
who reads this resumé will want to 
come early and stay late. 
Registration opens at 1:00 p.m., 
Friday, December 27th. Meetings of 
the Executive Committee and Policy 
Board, Regional Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors, Chapter 
Presidents and Workshop Directors 
will occupy the whole afternoon. 
After dinner, the entire delegation 
will be escorted on a tour of the 
beautiful Plaza Lights |see front 
cover|. A stop will be made at the 
University of Kansas City where the 
University Choir under the direc- 
tion of Everett Hendricks will sing 
Respighi’s Laudii. Then—on to the 
Art Gallery and the Conservatory 
of Music, where last year’s NATS 
Singer of the Year, Alice Riley, will 
give a short recital. This will be fol- 
lowed by a reception at the Hotel 
President with the Kansas City 
Area Chapter as host. Certainly 
everyone planning to come to the 
convention will want to arrive early 
enough to enjoy this evening with 
us. The tour starts from the Hotel 
President at 7:00 p.m. Those who 
arrive early in the day and wish to 
see the sights can find much to do. 
Anyone interested in art collections 


will find the William Rockhill Nel- 


son Gallery one of the finest in the 
country. Those who would rather 
tour the department stores and the 
exclusive shops of “Petticoat Lane” 


will find them very close to conven- | 


tion headquarters. 

The convention program is replete 
with events of interest. Gertrude 
Tingley will be the key-note speak- 


er. Hubert Kockritz will moderate | 


speakers Grace Leslie, William Ven- 
nard, and B. Fred Wise in the first 
of two panel sessions on “The Three 
Most Important Problems in Sing- 
ing. Ellis Snyder, director of the 
Capitol University Choir will ad- 
dress the convention on Church 
Music. 

Perhaps one of the liveliest ses- 
sions will be the discussion, Should 
We Observe or Disregard Tradition 
in Singing? Philip Duey will cham- 
pion the affirmative while Joel Car- 
ter will attempt to explode his argu- 
ment. The referee will be Helen 
Steen Huls. From the standpoint of 
glamour and authoritative discus- 
sion, the panel, Opera Advice in 
Retrospect, with Marjorie Lawrence, 
Anne Roselle, and Ralph Errolle, all 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be a convention high- 
point. Weldon Whitlock will be the 
Moderator. Saturday at 8:00 p.m, 
the 1957 Singer of the Year Contest 
will close a busy day. 

Sunday morning, members will be 
free to refresh themselves, each in 
his own way. After lunch, there will 
be a panel on Oratorio with Harold 
Haugh, Glen Schnittke, and William 
B. Heyne, conductor of the Bach 
Society Choir of St. Louis as par- 
ticipants. Paul Peterson will be the 
Moderator. This array of talent will 
bring out the teacher-singer-conduc- 
tor viewpoint. The Annual Business 
Meeting, over which President E. 
Clifford Toren will preside, is sched- 
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uled for Sunday afternoon at 3:00 
p.m. It is hoped that all our business 
can be transacted so that we can get 
to the Banquet at 6:30 p.m. John 
Brownlee, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and President of AGMA will 
be our distinguished guest and 
speaker of the evening. As an added 
attraction, the place winners in the 
1957 Singer of the Year Contest will 
sing a short recital. 

The grapevine has it that the 
HonorABLE Harry S. TRUMAN, For- 
mer President of the United States, 
will address the convention at 9:00 
a.m., Monday, December 30th! If for 
some unforeseen reason, HST will 
be unable to appear, John Thut will 
moderate a panel on Popular Music 
and the Voice Teacher Today. This 
will be the largest panel of the con- 
vention since everyone in the au- 
dience will be an official member of 
the panel. Prepared speeches of two 
minutes will be acceptable! 

Performance-wise, one of the out- 
standing sessions of the Convention 


will be Baritone Hardin Van Deur- 
sen’s singing of Barber’s Dover 
Beach, with the String Quartette 
from the Conservatory playing the 
accompaniments. Prior to Monday’s 
luncheon, a panel, Teen-Age Prob- 
lems, will have Melvin Geist, George 
Newton, and William Rice as speak- 
ers. Margaret Enrico will be the 
Moderator. 

No one will be able to leave the 
convention after Monday’s luncheon 
with the distinguished American 
composer, Ernest Bacon, presenting 
a lecture-recital. An important sing- 
er will sing his songs. For that bit 
of information, you'll have to come 
to Kansas City. So far, it’s our 
secret! The final session of the con- 
vention will be the second panel on 
The Three Most Important Problems 
in Singing, with John Lester, Louis 
Nicholas, and Robert Taylor partici- 
pating. The able Moderator will be 
Harold Luckstone of New York 
City. 

For those who are interested in 


fine church music, mention should 
be made of one of the several un- 
scheduled attractions during the 
holiday season. On Sunday morning, 
December 29th, Edna Scotten Bill- 
ings, organist and Director of Music 
of Grace and Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, is presenting a special program 
of Christmas music, honoring NATS 
members and featuring the boy’s 
choir together with the adult choir 
of mixed voices. This is one of the 
oldest Episcopalian diocese in the 
Midwest and a Kansas City land- 
mark. It is in the downtown area 
and easily accessible from conven- 
tion headquarters. 

We are preparing for a record- 
breaking attendance in Kansas City. 
Make your plans now to be with us 
during these eventful days. After 
reading this prevue and rereading 
those parts which sound too good to 
be true, turn to the back cover, clip 
the coupon and mail in your reser- 
vation today. You cannot afford to 
miss the 1957 convention in K.C.!#t 


Below is a panorama that will attract visiting NATS members: The Kansas City, Missouri, skyline at night with the Paseo Bridge in the foreground. 























CHRISTMAS 1957 


Another year is drawing to a close. We hope that 
you can review its passing with the statement: It has 
been a good year. At the same time, the members of 
THE BuLLETIN family want to take this opportunity 
to wish its readers a joyous holiday season. May 1958 
continue the prosperity and success that you have en- 
joyed in 1957! At the moment, we cannot think of any- 
thing that would be jollier than to personally call out 
‘the ageless season’s greetings when we shake your 
hand in Kansas City. 


THIS 1S GIFTING TIME 


HELEN Huts says, “Why not obey that generous 
impulse and send a gift of a Bulletin subscription to 
that fine student or friend—a novice in teaching, who 
needs and will appreciate THE BULLETIN?” 

All that you need do is to send the name, address, 
and subscription fee to Helen Huls, Circulation Man- 
ager, The Bulletin, St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. She will take it from there! 


THE ENLARGING CIRCLE 


Please turn to page thirty of this issue before con- 
tinuing with this article, and contemplate the page of 
institutional subscribers to THE BULLETIN. This list 
does not include those institutions who entered sub- 
scriptions after October 26, 1957. 

Let us consider some implications of this rather im- 
pressive list. The larger it grows, the greater the circle 
of NATS influence. The increased prestige that you 
could enjoy as a teacher-member is but one of the 
concomitant benefits of such a development. By the 
way, did you discover your alma mater and/or college 
where you teach on the list? If you did, you must have 
felt a wave of satisfaction at the sight of this evidence 
of the forward look. 

The question was asked after the February listing of 
institutional subscribers if the list published was a list 
of recommended schools where one could go to study 
voice. While no such statement was made in conjunc- 
tion with the listing, a second question could be asked 
the enquirer which would lead him to a likely conclu- 
sion. Think this one over. Would you think of matricu- 
lating to an institution to study in any highly special- 
ized field if that institution did not provide you with 
current reference material in the field of your interest? 

The presence of THE BULLETIN among current peri- 
odicals on the shelf of a music library is silent testi- 
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mony to the fact that at least one member of the voice 
faculty of that institution is concerned with the latest 
developments in voice pedagogy. THE BULLETIN could 
be just the eye-catcher for which you are looking to 
attract the serious prospective voice student as he 
visits your campus in the spring—contemplating his or 
her fall activities. The question is this: Will you have 
a copy of THE BULLETIN in full view on your music 
periodical shelf when that student walks through the 
library in April or May? If not, you should take steps 
immediately to correct the situation. 

It must not be forgotten that NATS is advancing well 
into its second decade. We have come far enough to be 
well-known and respected by an extremely large seg- 
ment of the body of aspiring singers. It is to your ad- 
vantage that your college, university, and/or public 
library joins the enlarging circle. Don’t let 1958 pass 
without leading them to do so—the sooner the better! 


THE DESERVING ADVERTISER 


We hope that the membership has demonstrated its 
appreciation during 1957 to all advertisers who have so 
thoughtfully cooperated with THe BuLLETIN’s policy 
of keeping the membership informed of where they 
might find robes for their choirs, books on music, aural 
and visual aids, new issues, etc. If you want to save 
time, buy with confidence, and get considerate service, 
it makes sense that you should patronize those who 
have thought enough about you to place an “ad” in 
your magazine. 

Here is a year-end review of your friends: Bentley 
& Simon, Inc., Whitney Blake Music Publishers, Boo- 
sey & Hawkes, The Chicago Singing Teachers Guild, 
Emergent Voice, Galaxy Music Corporation, MIX 
Profit Sharing Purchasing Plan, Peters Edition, Theo- 
dore Presser Co., G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., The Scare- 
crow Press, Inc., Vocal Student Practice Aid Records. 

May I make a suggestion? Re-read all the “ads’”’ of 
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the 1957 issues and make a card on each advertiser, | 


recording what he has to offer. Then, when you are 
looking for that certain something which you saw ad- 
vertised someplace, you'll have it at your finger-tips. 
Incidentally, you could build quite a catalogue of 
teaching repertoire alone. In no time, you could have 


——— 


a ready reference list to cover all the needs of your | 


profession. 


NATS ON THE MOVE 


During 1957, up to December press time, some 251 
members obeyed the impulse to hit the trail. The per- 
centage of those who obeyed the By-laws and notified 
Hadley Crawford, NATS Secretary, Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa, is on the increase—but still far from 
what it should be. Annemarie Gerts, Assistant-to-the- 
Editor, almost has to resort to Gertrude Tingley’s pogo 
stick to catch up with your changes in order to keep 
THE BULLETIN coming to you. Your thoughtful and 
considerate cooperation could lighten her work in ’58! 
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A Message 





from the President 


HAT DO YOU THINK?” This question, it seems, ap- 
W pears, more and more frequently in our every 
day conversation. It is impossible to listen to any type of 
discussion for more than a few minutes before this ques- 
tion is asked. It is usually followed by the adverb about 
and then the answer: I think that. . . . The subject mat- 
ter of these questions and answers may range from reli- 
gion to politics [not inferring that these are necessarily at 
opposite ends of the poles] from philosophy to football; 
from segregation to world unity; or from the merits of 
the Fourth of July fire-cracker to Sputnik. Everyone, it 
seems, has a theory or opinion of some kind which 
somehow seems to be rather loud echoes of recent pub- 
lications or lectures or re-echoes of former discussions. 

Certainly we do not mean to belittle or discourage 
the use of information, whatever its source, if it 
is pertinent to our welfare and security, individue'!y 
or collectively, but there is, however, the danger, that in 
these times when we are bombarded with ideas and 
slogans through almost every conceivable means of com- 
munication, that we lose our own powers of reason and 
judgement and become merely “repeaters” of statements 
we have heard or read. Obviously we cannot be expected 
to formulate reasonable opinions about matters that are 
of a highly specialized or technical nature and far re- 
moved from our particular field of interest and train- 
ing, except by consideration of the statements of those 
who are expert in those matters, but on the other hand, 
how much independent thinking are we doing in our 
own area of activity or in matters that concern us per- 
sonally. 

This seems to be the era of “quotations,” “quotable 
quotes” —catchy sayings that have or seem to have some 
quality of truth in them or that state in concise terms 
some philosophy that may provide a basis for our con- 
duct or actions. Unfortunately many such statements 
have little or nothing to offer, when carefully 
considered, except that they are spoken by some so- 
called celebrity whose only claim to a_ high 
degree of intelligence, lies in the fact that he has 
a good publicity agent. Reading and quoting such say- 
ings can, of course, do no serious harm and may in 
some instances even be helpful, unless such a practice 
actually displaces our own capacity to reason. The inner 
workings of man’s mind and the development of his 
spiritual qualities and powers are processes far too com- 
plex, to be motivated and nurtured by pat phrases. 

“What do you think?” This question can be asked in 
several different ways without too much difficulty. With 
a little ingenuity in the use of punctuation marks and 
accents one can arrive at several versions. One can 
even ask it in such a manner as to express doubt about 
an individual’s capacity to think at all. We might well 
ask the skeptic “What do you think?” We might say to 
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the person with the ever ready and glib response, that 
we have heard his quotations before, that we may even 
have read the same book or newspaper, but what we 
want to know is “What do you think?” What conclu- 
sions or beliefs have you arrived at by exercising your 
judgement or by hours of meditation and reflection? 
From the honest and conscientious person, would no 
doubt many times come the answer, not “I think 
that ...,” but rather “I am not sure” or “I don’t know,” 
—this in spite of the fact that here seems to be a stig- 
ma attached to such answers and that any statement of 
opinion, valid or not, is better than admitting a lack 
of knowledge or understanding. It is true that a glib 
tongue may often fool the unwary listener, but it is also 
true that it may, and this is far more serious, cultivate 
within it’s owner a false concept of his own intellectual 
power, which will eventually result in stagnation. 

Finally and most important of all we ask “What do 
you think?” What do we think about ourselves in those 
all too rare moments of introspection? What do we think 
about our colleagues and associates and their relation- 
ship to us and our common purposes. About what do 
our meditations concern themselves? Can it possibly be 
envy, malice, spite, selfishness, greed, over-ambition, or 
other thoughts that tend to make us ruthless or unkind, 
and undermine our capacity for happy and fruitful liv- 
ing, or do, more happily, our reflections concern them- 
selves with the ennobling things of life and the wonders 
and beauties than constantly impinge upon our exist- 
ence. 

“What do you think?” Nothing can be more important 
for out of our thoughts come our desires and out of our 
desires come our deeds. My wish for all of us at this 
Christmas season is that our thoughts may be such that 
our lives may radiate GOOD WILL TO ALL MEN, and that 
our own hearts may abound in deep and enduring joy 


and peace. 


P. S. This issue of our splendid BULLETIN contains 
much information about the annual convention in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. I would like to express my personal desire 
to meet you there and share with you the many ex- 
cellent features that have been arranged for us by our 
colleagues in Kansas City and by the hard working 
Program Committee. This should be an outstanding 
convention. Please make every effort to be present. 
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F pup PUPIL’s first conference with 
a teacher of singing is an im- 
portant one. In this conference much 
useful information and advice can be 
imparted, and the teacher must be 
prepared with a viewpoint that will 
allow a newcomer to glimpse the 
arduous road ahead with truthful- 
ness and without discouragement. 
Like as not, a pupil’s first query, 
expressed or implied, will be “How 
can I make a career of singing?” 


As teachers, let us ponder this all- 
important question and try to form- 
ulate a correct and suitable answer. 
Naturally, the pupil’s version and 
interpretation of this information 
will depend on the manner in which 
it is presented to him, appropriate 
to his age, background, and individ- 
ual needs. 


We will begin with the reminder 
that a professional career is an en- 
during edifice whose main pillars are 
AMBITION and ABILITY. Generally 
speaking, ambition is the irrepres- 
sible desire to achieve a lasting suc- 
cess in something. Ability is the 
special capacity and skill to accom- 
plish that success. Ambition without 
ability is labor lost. Hence we need 
to elaborate upon this latter require- 
ment in presenting a view of THE 
ROAD AHEAD FOR THE CAREER-MINDED 
PUPIL. 


Each year, a new crop of gifted 
young students appears upon the 
musical scene. Each one is imbued 
with the ambition to become a pro- 
fessional singer. With the buoyant 
optimism of youth, most of these 
beginners are resolved that a few 
months of intensive training under 
the right teacher should make them 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor of Voice and Diction at the 
College of the City of New York. He has au- 
thored: TRAINING THE SINGING VOICE 
[fourth printing]; THE SINGER’S GLOSSARY, 
VOICE AND DICTION, [eighth printing]; 
other books; and numerous articles. He has 
lectured extensively at the NATS Workshops, 
and is a member of the NATS Advisory Com- 
mittee on Vocal Education and the Research 
Committee. This article has been adapted from 
one which appeared in the “Music Educators’ 
Round Table” of the September 1955 issue of 
the Music Journal. Dr. Field’s contribution to 
The Bulletin is part of a series of papers from 
the productive pens of the Research Committee 
under the chairmanship of William E. Ross of 
Indiana University. 


Victor pblerander Fields 
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into finished artists. We all know 
that nothing is further from the 
truth—as it happens! 

The way of the professional singer 
is long, difficult, and beset with 
many pitfalls. The career of an artist 
is really a life’s endeavor and unless 
the aspirant is willing to make many 
sacrifices, including some of the 
good times, social parties and pleas- 
ures that most young people crave, 
he is not likely to fulfill his ambition. 

There are few professions which 
require as much diligent study and 
constant application as singing. The 
entire program must be carefully 
reviewed as to detail and execution 
—the amount of self-discipline, obe- 
dience to instruction and persever- 
ance that the singing profession de- 
mands to test the mettle of the 
staunchest neophyte. On the other 
hand, there are many rewards in a 
singer’s career which we all know 
about—the intense inner satisfac- 
tions and lasting happiness derived 
from achieved success in his field. 
These must be included as the rich 
dividends, tangible and intangible, 
that last throughout the singer’s life. 

The preparation of a professional 
singer is, however, many-sided. Let 
us here briefly review ten basic re- 
quirements which will help the 
student translate his ambition into 
proven ability; his burning desire 
into ease and dexterity of perform- 
ance with the competency and pow- 
er to thrill audiences with his voice. 


1. The first of these requirements is 
patience. The ability to sing is devel- 
oped through a slow process of growth 
because life-long habits must be ac- 
quired. It may take years of study— 
five, six, or more—before a student can 
hope to attain the stature of a money- 


earning artist in the singing world, but 
persistent industry and dauntless de- 
termination will help him surmount 
every difficulty. There are many be- 
ginners but, for want of patience, few 
who finish the job. 

2. Next, a singer must have health, 
that is, physique and stamina. The study 
of singing itself will tend to build physi- 
cal health, but the student should start 
with a good foundation—free from 
chronic ailments. Moderate eating and 
living habits and a love of outdoor exer- 
cise are stabilizers of the health and 
growth of the human body. 

3. Next, a singing career calls for 
intelligence. This includes emotional 
stability, an alert mind, the ability to 
concentrate, the capacity for learning, 
and a deep interest in aesthetic and 
cultural things. 

4. An intelligent mind always hungers 
for learning; therefore general education 
is important to the singer. Ignorance 
breeds boredom and fosters the selfish- 
ness, jealousy, narrow-mindedness and 
petty malice that so often corrupt the 
career of an artist. The student should 
develop his knowledge of the world of 
science and art around him; he needs 
to study English literature, languages, 
philosophy and psychology—especially if 
he is preparing a background for pos- 
sible future teaching. 

5. Then, there is musical knowledge. 
It takes years to master the language of 
music, to learn to read complex nota- 
tion at sight and to interpret every 
nuance of the printed score, vocally or 
instrumentally. The student will find it 
helpful to study music history and sym- 
phonic, vocal, operatic and choral lit- 
erature which will provide fertile cul- 
tural soil for later artistic growth and 
creative expression. 

6, 7. Let us next consider the techni- 
cal training of the vocal instrument 
This will be combined with the building 
of an extensive and varied vocal rep- 
ertoire. To accomplish this double re- 
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sult, the aspiring singer must acquire ~ 


strength, endurance, flexibility, agility, 
and musical control of his vocal organs 
A regimen of carefully graded technical 
exercises may be called for to help him 
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correct bad vocal habits and build good 
ones, and a variety of artistic song ma- 
terials that will stimulate and challenge 
the usefulness of his newly acquired vo- 
cal resources will have to be practiced. It 
is not like mastering any other musical 
instrument because a singer is both 
performer and instrument combined, 
and he must build his instrument while 
he is learning to use it artistically. 

8. The diction of a singer is an im- 
portant factor in his training program. 
Diction is inseparable from tone pro- 
duction, for singing requires the com- 
munication of ideas and moods, verbally 
expressed, as well as the rendition of 
beautiful vocal tones. An interpretative 
skill which relies as much upon the 
intelligibility of words expressed in song 
as upon the musical aspects of the song 
or aria used is demanded of the sing- 
er. Consequently, a singer-artist must 
achieve virtuosity in the enunciation 
and vocabulary patterns of several lan- 
guages to be at home with standard 
vocal literature. 

9. The professional singer should 
achieve a measure of sight-reading and 
performance skill on the piano. Key- 
board study will enhance his ability to 
imagine and express the fullness of a 
musical score by instrumental means. 
Singing is predominantly a linear or 
melodic expression while piano-playing 
is multi-linear or harmonic. Thus, at the 
keyboard, new dimensions are added 
to musical thinking and a sense of musi- 
cal perspective can be developed. So, 
also, will attendance at concerts, and 
much listening experience build and 
strengthen his awareness of the fullness 
of musical expression. 

10. Most of all, a singer must develop 
a sensitive and independent musical 
ear. Ear-training is really a deep-rooted 
mental process. It isn’t just a matter of 
working at a piano—day by day— 
pounding scales, arpeggios, and song 
patterns into his ears while he vocalizes 
them. He must learn to think musically, 
to practice mentally, to visualize tone, 
to develop a fine sense of pitch and 
rhythm without the aid of a piano. A 
good singer can think through an en- 
tire vocal composition without uttering 
a sound. At any point in the score, he 
should be able to sing out the note he 
is thinking with exact correspondence 
to the pitch, rhythm and dynamics 
printed on the score. At the same time, 
he must be able to hear the instru- 
mental accompaniments mentally with- 
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out the necessity of repeating them, 
note by note, on the piano. It is a mis- 
take to build a dependency on the 
piano as a pitch-guide. In so doing, the 
student will gradually starve out his 
innate sense of pitch until he becomes 
incapable of imagining musical tones at 
all. 

The ability to idealize tone is an in- 
dispensable part of singing for one can 
sing only as good a tone as one can 
think. The student must therefore learn 
to sing fearlessly at sight, either silently 
or aloud, going through an entire vocal 
composition in perfect rhythm and pitch 
without any instrumental accompani- 
ment. When he can do this he will have 
acquired the hallmark of the accom- 
plished vocalist. All-too-often this as- 
pect of vocal training is neglected to 
the ultimate detriment of a professional 
singing career. A singer need not be 
born with perfect pitch but he miist 
have acquired the ability to carry pitch 
and other notational musical values in 
his mind without external or artificial 
aid. It may take months and even yedrs 
of patient practice to develop the in- 
fallibility of this inner aural sense. This 
we call ear-training. 


Further details of this many-sided 
training program, describing some of 
the more exacting requirements of 
the singer’s art will be unfolded as 
the student progresses in his studies. 
But—if he is ready to provide these 
first requisites, he is ready to launch 
himself upon an artistic singing ca- 
reer. Yes, it takes patience, health, 
intelligence, general education, mu- 
sical knowledge, vocal technique, a 
rich vocal repertoire, diction and 
language study, sight reading ability 
with keyboard mastery, and a finely 
trained musical ear to make a pro- 
fessional singer. 


IMPORTANT! IMPORTANT! 


Isn’t it apparent therefore, that 
the ambition to sing must be sup- 
ported by a carefully planned and 
many-sided training program which 
requires years of study? Of course, 
it is possible for the student to de- 
velop himself in several departments 
simultaneously, but always bear in 
mind that artistic mastery includes 
more than mere technical profici- 
ency. The development of an artist 
is a refining process through count- 
less musical experiences and the 
prolonged and specialized use of 
certain faculties of his mind and 
body. A singer’s training program is 
not artistically complete until all his 
vocal techniques have become auto- 
matic as subconscious reflexes or 
until vocal habits have been formed 
that are completely responsive and 
obedient to his creative and inter- 
pretive imagination. In singing, as 
in other categories of aesthetic self- 
expression and communication, “the 
perfection of art is to conceal the 
art.” 

Finally, bear in mind that a singer 
is not merely a performer on the 
larynx. He must mould his whole 
life into an expression of song that 
is joyously and spontaneously cre- 
ated. Mind and soul must be singing 
with the larynx if he is to sing 
effectively. That is why the artistic 
ability to sing cannot come to the 
student. It must come through him. 
Yes, his ambition to sing must be 
supported by proven ability and cre- 
ative imagination if he wishes to 
achieve success professionally.tt 


IMPORTANT! IMPORTANT! 


NCE MORE, we solicit your cooperation! Please notify HADLEY CRAwForD, 
National Secrtary, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, of your change of 
address. It is preferable that this be done well in advance of the effective 
date of change so that all offices concerned may be notified promptly, insur- 
ing the delivery of all second- and third-class mail items without delay. 








REAT MEN OF MusICc and letters 

have expressed unbounded ad- 
miration for Handel and the works 
of Handel. Beethoven is credited 
with avowing his willingness to 
kneel bare-headed on Handel’s 
grave; Haydn is said to have de- 
clared, with tears, that “Handel is 
the master of us all;” Mozart said, 
“When Handel chooses, he strikes 
like a thunderbolt.” Schweitzer tells 
us that Handel was esteemed highly 
by Johann Sebastian Bach. Bernard 
Shaw gave up a performance of 
Wagner’s Die Gotterdammerung to 
hear greater music, to wit, Handel’s 
march from Saul. Einstein writes 
that Schubert modeled his Miriams 
Siegesgesang on Handel. These opin- 
ions and evaluations are of impor- 
tance to us, chiefly because present- 
day singers and teachers seem to 
have little or no opinion on Handel; 
certainly not enough conviction to 
make use of the vast store of avail- 
able material by this stupenodus ge- 
nius, now gathering dust on the 
shelves of publishers. 

Messiah is patronized deferentially 
at the correct season, truncated to a 
length acceptable to audiences in- 
terested only in the better-known 
portions. The Water Music, the Con- 
certi Grossi, some of the organ 
works, the seldom-performed instru- 
mental chamber music and the few 
over-familiar vocal works complete 
the list the present-day student is 
likely to hear in a season of concert 
going. I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing unequivocally that there is no 
paucity of available arias from the 
works of Handel that are seldom or 
never heard in concert hall or stu- 
dio. These arias are not only avail- 
able, but valuable and important 
items in a well-developed teaching 
and singing repertoire. It is difficult 
to understand their neglect, and in 
all fairness it must be said that the 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Born in Nova Scotia, 
he attended college there. He studied voice with 
Hubbard in Boston, Amato in New York, Tre- 
visan in Chicago, and spent several summers in 
Italy under various teachers. He has concertized 
in Canada and in the United States. His teach- 
ing assignments have included Mount Allison 
University, New Brunswick, Canada and Indiana 
University. At present, he is chairman of the 
voice department of Evansville College, a post 
which he has held for the past ten years. 


major portion of the blame must 
rest with the teacher. The lack of 
curiosity regarding Handel is espe- 
cially unfortunate, for this last great 
master of the Baroque period pos- 
sessed a nowledge of the voice un- 
equalled by most singing masters of 
his time or of any other time. The 
theory has been advanced that be- 
cause many of the best of Handel’s 
arias were written for the phenom- 
enal castrati of his period, they are 
therefore too difficult for the voices 
of the present age. Perhaps this is 
another way of saying that the stu- 
dents and teachers of our time are 
unwilling to spend the time and ef- 
fort in basic voice training necessary 
to accomplish solid results. A careful 
examination of Handel’s arias re- 
veals no difficulty, vocal or musical, 
that cannot be overcome by honest 
effort, a correct method of produc- 
tion and a dependable musicianship. 
Few composers have shown such an 
understanding of the capabilities of 
the voice or such careful avoidance 
of vocal demands ungrateful to the 
singer. Verdi, the greatest operatic 
composer of all time, even when 
writing in a period when the singer 
was still regarded as the supreme 
being in opera, made demands of 
his singers that rendered successful 
singing of some roles impossible for 
any but phenomenally gifted artists. 
How many baritones have struggled 
unhappily with the tessitura of II 
Trovatore? Handel, on the other 
hand, though accomplishing no such 
dramatic effects, utilized those vocal 
areas negotiable only with ease, 
thereby bequeathing to the singers 
of today, who have been well trained, 
and whose voices are equally devel- 
oped throughout the entire range, a 
wealth of incomparable repertoire. 

But Handel was no mere manu- 
facturer of vehicles designed for vo- 
cal display. His intellectual and emo- 
tional capacities have been sadly un- 
derestimated and little understood. 
A comprehensive appraisal of his 
enormous output must inevitably 
take into account those . qualities 
which reveal him as not only a giant 
among composers, but a great man 
as well. If Beethoven could say of 
Bach, “Nicht Bach! Meer sollte er 
heissen,” how aptly could the same 
evaluation be applied to Handel. For 
Handel was no babbling brook; his 


j 
inner nature was a veritable sea of 


emotion. This emotional quality of! 
the man, as shown in his writing, has , 
been too little stressed by most of 
his biographers, with the exception 
of Romain Rolland, who gives a 
penetrating insight into the real 
character of Handel. Those elements 
which make Messiah an imperish- 
able monument can be found jn 
many of his lesser-known works. In 
Messiah, sweep and grandeur, state. 
liness, poignancy, sorrow, depth of | 
faith and serenity are qualities dis. 
cernible to all. These can be found * 
in abundance in innumerable other 
works of Handel. Aristotle, in his 
Poetics, contends that one of the 


The 
Neglecte 


functions of tragedy is to arouse pity 
and fear, and by se doing, to effect a 
catharsis of these emotions. A recent 
lecturer on music says that to pity 
and fear we must add the emotional , 
capacities of love, serenity, humor, 
sorrow, anger, gaiety, tenderness, 
exaltation and many others, as es 
sentials of our natures, to which mu- 
sic gives the most satisfying and re- | 
warding means of expression. We 
must concede that Handel’s wide 
range of expression, as demonstrat- 
ed in his operas and oratorios, in- 
cludes most or all of these qualities. 
Much has been written about Han- 
del’s borrowings from other works; 
those of his own and those of other 
composers. This aspect of his ca- 
reer may have only historical inter- 
est, but there can be no possible 
doubt that he engaged in this activ- 
ity, which was common in his time. 
An example of his use of material 
previously used in his own output is | 
the aria ‘“Lascia ch’io pianga 
[Rinaldo]. This was originally a sar- 
aband from Almira, an opera of his 
Hamburg period. He used the mel- 
ody later in his oratorio The Tri- 7 
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umph of Time and Truth, produced 
in England in 1757. There is ample 
evidence that Handel borrowed from 
other composers. Bach also bor- 
rowed from Legrenzi, Corelli and 
Albinoni without acknowledgment, 
and possibly [as C. F. A. Williams 
has suggested] even from Handel 
himself. Certainly Handel’s works 
were more familiar to Bach than 
Bach’s were to Handel. At that time, 
no one seems to have objected to 
these borrowings and the practice 
is, of course, well known to have 
continued through the time of Ros- 
sini, and perhaps later. Both Dupre 
and Holland, in their biographies of 
Purcell, make much of the influence 


Performance of Handel’s operas 
are very rare today, and confined 
almost entirely to efforts of enter- 
prising conservatories and music 
schools. Some years ago, something 
of a revival took place in Germany, 
the nation of his birth; but Germany 
came late to the feast. Many remem- 
ber with gratitude Bruno Walter’s 
interpretation of the serenata Acis 
and Galatea at Munich in the early 
twenties. Actually, the Handel stu- 
dent could dispense with stage per- 
formances of the operas with 
little loss, for their importance as 
music dramas is now fairly negli- 
gible. Their special importance lies 
in their wealth of material for the 
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of this composer on Handel. How- 
ever, Dr. Ernest Walker, in his His- 
tory of Music in England, states that 
Purcell’s influence had apparently 
died with him, though in a foot-note, 
he somewhat qualifies this state- 
ment. The purist,'may, if interested, 
find traces of Purcell’s distinctive 
style in some of Handel’s work. Cer- 
tainly Purcell’s output was immedi- 
ately accessible. At this time, such 
discussion may not be of very much 
concern to us, and actually does little 
to lessen the importance of Handel 
as the singer’s composer. One feels 
inclined to agree with Romain Rol- 
land, who writes, in referring to 
what “superficial readers” have 
called Handel’s plagiarisms, that 
Handel, with genius and foresight, 
evoked from the very depths of the 
borrowed music, its secret soul, of 
which the first writers had not even 
a presentiment. He concludes that 
it is not always the creator himself 
who has the most fertile idea of the 
work. 
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solo voice. The great choruses occur 
in the oratorios, which also contain 
some of the finest solos. Ensemble 
writing for smaller groups is not 
plentiful in the operas. An outstand- 
ing duet occurs in his oratorio Israel 
in Egypt. This is the tremendous 
duet for two basses, “The Lord is a 
Man of War,” a unique offering in 
this unusual medium. 

We must also recognize Handel’s 
sensitive awareness of the insepar- 
able friendship of music and poetry; 
his mastery of phrasing, subtly and 
beautifully shaped, to meet the de- 
mands of the text. Witness the little- 
known air of Somnus from Semele. 
Also the famous “Total Eclipse” 
from Samson. Numberless other ex- 
amples of his skill in this respect are 
not lacking. In his admirable book 
entitled The Pursuit of Music, Sir 
Walford Davies lays down three 
“root-facts” about music in partner- 
ship with poetry. He writes: “Is it 
not a triple truism to say of this, as 
of all combinations of two interests, 


that music should (1) Fit, (2) Give 
and (3) TAKE? It must amplify, not 
merely duplicate; adorn, not merely 
clothe; and this with an unfailing 
tact. Fulfilling these conditions, it 
acquires new intelligibility, new 
stores of meaning, having FITTED and 
GIVEN, it takes benefit to itself.” Han- 
del achieved this happy state in a 
very remarkable degree, and in do- 
ing so, did not fail to clothe his texts 
with the most beautiful melodic 
lines. His knowledge of the Italian 
language served him well, and his 
setting of English texts shows no 
diminution of sensitivity and skill. 
We have mentioned ‘Total 
Eclipse.” This poignant air is the 
epitome of tragedy and pathos. In 
the same oratorio we have the air, 
“Thy Glorious Deeds Inspired My 
Tongue” divided into two sections; 
the first, joyfully exuberant; the lat- 
er largo expressive of the deepest 
grief. Who could have surpassed the 
skill with which the composer has 
set these “notes of woe?” Again from 
Samson, the familiar cheval de ba- 
taille, “Honor and Arms” breathes 
a spirit of scorn, incomparably de- 
veloped in the intervalic structure of 
that portion of the air beginning 
with the words, “Vanquish a slave 
that is half slain,” and continuing to 
the end of the last phrase. Our com- 
poser, however, could be tenderly 
romantic, as shown in the gracious 
little aria, “Non lo diro col labbro” 
[Tolomeo]. The Italian word garba- 
tezza fits here. In a somewhat broad- 
er romantic vein is the aria, “La 
luce del mio bene” [Teseo], a great 
spacious melody that is astonishing- 
ly little known, full of warmth and 
vocally most effective. The tempes- 
tuous “Furibondo” [Partenope], 
once a favorite vehicle for the con- 
tralto voice of Sophie Braslau, ad- 
mirably portrays turbulence and 
stress. “Alma mia” [Floridante], 
somewhat better-known, is replete 
with grace and charm. But the arias 
must be studied to disclose how truly 
Handel understood Milton’s lines: 
“Wed your divine sounds and mixt 
powers employ; dead things with in- 
breath’d sense able to pierce.” 
Does the average student know 
or care that Handel wrote forty op- 
eras [not including the three lost 


Hamburg operas], twenty oratorios, 
[Please turn to page 13.1 








BOSTON 


The first regular meeting of the year was 
held on October 27th at the College Club 
on Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. Some 
chapter business was transacted, and the 
Eastern District Governor, Miss Gertrude 
Ehrhart told of plans for the Eastern Dis- 
trict Regional Meeting to be held at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, on November 23rd. 

President Ed Wing issued an invitation 
to members [who will be unable to attend 
the national convention] to be guests of 
the Executive Board at a Christmas Party 
to be held at Vice-President Margot 
Warner’s studio on December 28th. 

Here in the Boston area there has been 
much talk about stereophonic sound, bi- 
naural recording with regular broadcast 
concerts several times a week including 
Boston Symphony broadcasts. Not wanting 
to be left out of new ideas in music, the 
Boston Chapter invited Mr. Mario Castillo 
{son-in-law of NATS’er Dolf Swing, Juil- 
liard School of Music] of the Hi-Fi Lab, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts to explain gen- 
erally about stereophonic sound and spe- 
cifically about its application in the voice 
studio. Mr. Charles Kratch brought equip- 
ment for use in the demonstration. Mr. 
Castillo illustrated the stereophonic re- 
production of sound with recordings of 
symphonic and choral music. 

To show the practical application in 
terms of the singing voice they recorded 
a scene from the first act of Madame But- 
terfly, sung by: Iris McPeek, soprano and 
Warren Anthony, tenor, accompanied by 
William Zepp. This recording played back 
while the tone quality and placement of 
the singers on the stage was still fresh in 
the listeners’ minds gave a very graphic 
example of stereophonic sound. 

The Opera and Operetta Field in Terms 
of Students and as It Concerns Boston 
Chapter Members was the subject of a 
panel discussion, moderated by Charles 
Pearson, during the second half of the 
program. Separate phases were briefly 
outlined by panel members covering: [a] 
Administration, [b] Repertoire, [c] Stag- 
ing and Costuming, [d] English vs Orig- 
inal Language, and [e] Style of Acting. 

Mary Wolfman, speaking on Adminis- 
tration, suggested that there be a chair- 
man, co-chairman and a committee from 
NATS, one of which should organize their 
own unit. She specifically emphasized that 
each rehearsal and each meeting should 
be announced by a mailed notice. 


Iride Pilla, on Repertoire, emphasized 
Standard operas for beginners and the 
basic routine of acting. “It is most im- 
portant that the student learn the much 
maligned traditional stage positions which 
are universally known and used.” It is 
usually in the traditional opera that the 
young singer gets his first chance. The 
basic routine gives a pattern for study of 
other operas of the same school. 

G. Townsend Coward, outlining the sub- 
ject of Staging and Costuming, said that 
while scenery might be eliminated, that 
costumes stimulated the singers and helped 
to portray the character more easily. Only 
occasional props should be used, and the 
imagination of the listener should supply 
the rest. 

Janson LaPalme, speaking on English 
vs Original Language, stressed the impor- 
tance, especially in this age, of teacher 
and student dealing in more than one 
language. Music of another language could 
only be faithfully reproduced in the orig- 
inal language. 

Margot Warner, speaking on Style of 
Acting, quoted a well-known actor who 
said, “There are only two styles of acting 
no matter how many schools. There’s good 
acting, which tells the truth, and bad act- 
ing, which doesn’t.” 

The discussions following the introduc- 
tion of the subjects pointed up that there 
were other opinions on the above subjects. 
Refreshments were served by Mrs. Esther 
Kendall, Hospitality Chairman. 


CHICAGO 


The 1957-58 season opened with a novel 
and provocative plan of motivation in Julia 
Le Vine’s comfortable studio in the Fine 
Arts Building on November 11th at 8:00 
p.m. President David Austin had circulated 
the membership some weeks prior with 
the controversial question: How would 
you explain to a student BREATH SUPPORT? 
Attention was called to the fact that the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing have a definite pronouncement on this 
point, but members were urged to come 
out with a statement in their own words. 

The answers were returned in the fol- 
lowing manner—as each member came 
into the studio, he or she dropped an un- 
signed statement in a box for Votce TEAcH- 





OFFICIAL DEADLINE NOTICE FOR THE FEBRUARY 15th BULLETIN 


— you lay aside your BULLETIN, please get out your appointment 
book and mark the deadline for the Feb. 15th issue—JANuary 11, 1958. 
To be sure to get off copy in time, it would be an act of insurance if you 


would mark January 4th as a preliminary warning date. Your cooperation 
in reporting changes in chapter officers would be appreciated greatly. Re- 
fer, to page thirty-one of this issue and pattern your report after the pre- 
sent manner of listing. This will be your only deadline notice. Thank you! 


TO 


CHLAPTHN 


ERS, ANONyMous. After a short business 
meeting, one by one, these essays were 
drawn at random from the tinder-box and 
read to the assemblage for a round-table 
discussion. It didn’t take long to put the 
show on the road. 

Laura Howardson was responsible for 
the snack interruption, but we had demon- 
strated that even some men would rather 
talk than eat—if given the opportunity to 
talk on their pet theory! 
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LOS ANGELES 


The National Council of the Metropoli- I 
tan Opera Association has honored the 
Los Angeles Chapter in appointing them 
sponsors for its regional auditions. This 
may be preparing the way for NATS to 
become sponsors on a national basis. Area 
Directors Ruth and Mario Chamlee head 
a committee comprised of Lee Hardy, Ada 
Allen, Wilda Bernard, Margaret Dayton, 
Helen Flaming, Irene Hanna, Jean Haugh- 
ton, Alan Lindquest, Dr. Neiswender, Flor- 
ence Russell, Gwen Roberts, Llewelyn 
Roberts, Jerold Shepherd, Winifred Sloop 
Alta Turk, William Vennard, and Kathryn 
Wentz. 

Preliminaries will be held December 7, 
8, and 14, with members of the Los An- 
geles Chapter judging. Local finals will be | 
on USC campus, December 15, with Mme 
Rosa Raisa, John Charles Thomas, and 
Robert Armbruster judging. The regional 
finals, to be held in Santa Barbara in 
January, will have as judges, Mme. Lotte 
Lehmann, Richard Bonelli, and John Gut- 
man of the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Richard Crooks, whose work is 
responsible for the participation of Cali- 
fornia in these auditions, has convinced} 
the National Council that it is the teacher 
of singing who know vocal potentials the 
best, and should do the first screening of 
talent. 


_— 
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NEW YORK 


The first meeting of the season was held 
on October 21, 1957 at the studio of Presi- 
dent Homer Mowe. The membership was 
well-represented and enthusiasm ran high 
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A short business meeting was held at 
which Mr. Mowe announced the Eastern 
Regional Convention to be held at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey on the campus of the 
State Teachers College on November 23, 
1957. The President then introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. George E. 
Powers, F.A.G.O., organist and choir di- 
rector at St. Marks in-the-Bouwerie, New 
York City, whose subject, An Understand- 
ing Relationship between the Choir Loft 
and the Vocal Studio, proved most en- 
lightening and interesting. A brisk dis- 
cussion followed and the meeting ad- 
journed with a feeling of mutual benefit 
and greater understanding of the joint 
problems of teachers and choir directors. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


There have been some changes in the 
program of 1957-58 as announced in the 
October Bulletin. Giacomo Puccini and 
Richard Strauss were discussed on Oc- 
tober 13th by Miss Louise Mann and Dr. 
O. Anderson Fuller. Irene Chambers and 
Leslie Chabay obliged with the music. 
Mildred Haas and Louise Kroeger were 
our hostesses. 

On November 10th, Louise Kroger dis- 
cussed Debussy and, more specifically, 
L’Enfant Prodigue. Mildred Haas, soprano; 
Weldon Whitlock, tenor; and Keith For- 
ney, baritone, performed the work. Hos- 
tesses for the occasion were: Edna Warn- 
er, Beverly Yates, and Kaye Shanahan. 

On December Ist, Irene Chambers and 
Mrs. John Moore reported on the Modern 
German Composers: Wolf, Marx, Mahler 
and Trunk. The assisting singers were: 
Mabel Henderson and Esther Schelp. The 
hosts for the event were: Dr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Heyne, Catherine Cowan, and Mar- 
tha Forney. 

Plans for the January 12th meeting call 
for a discussion of the Contemporary 
Americans, Samual Barber, Gian Carlo 
Menotti, and Castle Nuovo Tedesco by 
Martha Forney and Kaye Shanahan. Dor- 
thea Merideth, Valerie Stevens, and Louise 
Mann will sing songs by the above com- 
posers to illustrate the lecture. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorwold Olsen, Dr. O. Anderson 
Fuller and Mrs. Elizabeth Cronin will host 
the meeting. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Well, N.Y.C.! We have men! Exactly half 
of the number that came to the first meet- 
ing of the re-organized S.F. Chapter were 
men! 

Billy Graham is not the only one who 
can have a revival! It was an exciting 
afternoon with great enthusiasm from the 
members concerning the proposed activi- 
ties for the coming year. We might add 
that these live wires came from consider- 
able distances such as Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, Burlingame, Millbrae, San Anselmo 
and the East Bay communities of Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, San Leandro, Rich- 
mond, and Lafayette. 

Acting President Mynard Jones called 
the meeting to order, and with quick dis- 
patch a new set of officers was elected: 
President, Dr. John C. Tegnell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Maude Redman Torrey; Treasurer, 
Gladys Steele Hague; and Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Blair. 

Our new President, Dr. Tegnell, obtained 
decisive response from the group concern- 
ing such matters as meetings, bi-monthly 
and local dues [$1.50]. Dr. Tegnell then 
appointed a temporary Board of Directors, 
Mynard Jones, Eugene Fulton and Eliza- 
beth Wills, our Regional Governor [or 
Governess as she is affectionately called]. 
Eugene Fulton spoke of the forth-coming 
Metropolitan Auditions of which he and 
Miss Wills are Co-Chairmen for Northern 
California. The S.F. Chapter voted unani- 
mously to sponsor this project. The pre- 
liminary auditions will be held the first 
week of December and it was thought ad- 
visable to hold the auditions for NATS 
Singer of the Year at the same time. 

Delightful refreshments were served fol- 
lowing the business of the day by our 
charming and gracious hostess, Maude 
Redman Torrey, who incidentally has one 
of the loveliest studios in San Francisco. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The opening meeting of the new season 
was held at the studio of the president, 
James L. McLain, at American University, 
on September 29th. The matter of Alice 
Eversman’s suggestion [she was long-time 
music critic for Washington Star] was 
brought up: the absolute need for our 
Group to educate the charlatans in voice 
training who, she said, were wrecking so 
many fine voices. She advised that we get 
together to exchange and expand ideas 
with those who need it. Margaret Sheridan 
then outlined the procedure in Minneapo- 
lis [her former chapter] where open dis- 
cussions were held and ideas accepted 
without a sign of resentment. 

Leroy Lewis’ proposal, that written 
questions on teaching difficulties be 
brought to meetings for solution from 
other members who might have an answer, 
was accepted with enthusiasm. Vera Ross 
suggested bringing students for our cor- 
rection of different faults. Our president 
said he’d have no hesitancy in offering 
a student with a particularly difficult prob- 
lem to which he had not yet found the 
answer and that a spirit of humility was 
nothing to hold back if one were seeking 
a sincere solution. We all agreed that this 
was the only correct path to pursue. 

Amy Grant proposed that students per- 
form for a jury, to prepare for public per- 
formances and to gain self-confidence 
with a thirty minute maximum for analy- 
sis and question answering. 

Vera Ross recounted the trip to Ger- 
trude Ehrhart’s farm in Pennsylvania and 
Amy Grant reported on Andover Work- 
shop. The pros and cons of a summer 
workshop here in D.C. were discussed. It 
was suggested that we get the know-how 
from experienced workers before under- 
taking so prodigious a project. 

[Please turn to page 13.] 
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TYPICAL FARES FROM VARIOUS CITIES TO KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FRoM 

Coach 
Boston, Massachusetts $ 99.00 
Buffalo, New York 61.85 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 45.65 
Chicago, Illinois 25.08 
Cleveland, Ohio 51.43 
Denver, Colorado 34.54 
Des Moines, Iowa 12.05 
Houston, Texas 40.70 
Los Angeles, California 91.74 
Missoula, Montana 85.53 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 26.65 
New Orleans, Louisiana 34.27 
New York, New York 88.47 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 18.76 
St. Louis, Missouri 15.57 
Salt Lake City, Utah 63.08 
San Francisco, California 91.74 
Seattle, Washington 83.44 
Tampa, Florida 75.41 
Washington, D.C. 77.99 


To Kansas City By RAIL 


To Kansas City By Arr 


lst Class Berth lst Class Air Coach 
$139.78 $17.50 $165.11 $127.60 
87.13 12.60 115.17 104.50 
62.87 12.76 86.68 — 
35.09 6.93 54.67 41.80 
69.07 10.45 94.38 74.80 
48.35 8.31 82.39 62.70 
16.78 2.04 25.63 — 
56.87 11.22 92.07 88.33 
125.35 22.88 193.16 149.60 
109.34 21.01 204.93 177.65 
37.15 10.35 61.60 49.28 
67.60 15.84 98.89 91.63 
126.74 16.17 146.85 114.40 
26.24 6.38 46.86 35.20 
21.73 6.50 32.26 26.88 
88.28 15.46 141.02 107.36 
125.35 22.88 212.85 165.00 
116.99 22.88 235.73 165.00 
105.38 15.46 144.76 110.88 
112.00 14.60 126.61 101.20 


ALL FARES QUOTED are round-trip; berth quotation for one way. All quotations include 
10% federal tax. Please be advised that quotations may be changed without notice. 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 11.] 


At the Oct. 27th meeting, Josephine 
Muse reviewed Common Sense in Vocal 
Pedagogy by Klingstedt and Bel Canto by 
Duey. She dwelt upon the old masters 
and the endless studies demanded in those 
days. 

On November 4, 1957, the Presbyterian 
Congregation in Georgetown presented a 
concert at Balch Memorial Hall under the 
direction of H. Leroy Lewis. The program 
was as follows: 

Jauchzet Gott in Allen Landen, 
Kantate Nr. 51—Bach 
Marian Kennahan, soprano 


Washington Missionary College Orchestra 
Jane Ralls, Conductor 


Elegy upon the Death of Queen Mary—Purcell 
Marian Kennahan, soprano 
Elizabeth Jeffries, contralto 

Washington Missionary College Orchestra 
Ill 


Poeme de L’ Amour et de la Mer—Chausson 
Elizabeth Jeffries, contralto 
Neil Tilkens, pianist 


Mr. Lewis is a recent addition to the NATS 
ranks. 

On November 17th, McGuffey, Lewis, 
Koppel, and Hood presented pupils in 
Baker Hall. 


SELFRIDGE..... 


[Continued from page 9.] 





thirteen serenatas, masques, pastor- 
als, odes and interludes; sixteen an- 
thems [including the Coronation An- 
thems, of which “Zadok the Priest” 
has been a part of the coronation of 
every British sovereign since Han- 
del’s time, including that of Eliza- 
beth II|? In addition, there are six 
Alleluias for voice and harpsichord, 
seventy-two Italian Cantatas for one 
or two voices and instruments and 
twenty Italian Duets with continuo. 
If the student does not know or care 
about all this, and few do, then his 
teacher certainly should know and 
care. The above list is not complete, 
and those who are interested should 
look elsewhere. It is unfortunate that 
singers and teachers have been con- 
tent to confine investigation of Han- 
del’s arias to those that have “stood 
the test of time,” and have largely 
ignored the unfamiliar. It takes dig- 
ging. Well then, let us dig! 

In a season of concert attendance, 
or in the studio, one may often hear 
the two familiar arias from Semele: 
SeMELE’s “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me” and JupiTer’s “Where’er 
You Walk.” How often, from the 
same work, does one hear SomNus’s 
“Leave Me, Loathsome Light?” Yet 
it is a most rewarding work for low 
voice and, though emotionally de- 
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manding, not difficult vocally or mu- 
sically. It is also available from two 
publishers. Serse, the composer’s on- 
ly comic opera, is famous chiefly 
because of its lovely “Ombra mai 
fu.” Yet this opera has one of the 
finest arias for baritone, with a won- 
derfully humorous recitative. There 
are also no less than six other avail- 
able arias from Serse, all worthy of 
attention. “Lascia ch’io pianga” [Ri- 
naldo] has been familiar to singers 
and teachers since the time of Schu- 
mann-Heink. When has one sung 
or taught this opera’s remarkable 
[and available] “Il vostro maggio,” 
or the dramatic aria in allegro tem- 
po, “Paroletto, vezzi e sguardi,” a 
delight for a fine soprano? Sopranos 
enjoy singing the lovely “Care selve”’ 
[Atalanta], but seldom sing “Come 
alla tortorella” from the same work. 
“Ah! mio cor” [Alcina] dramatical- 
ly superb, and the beautiful pastoral 
“Verdi prati” [Alcina] have long 
been teaching and concert staples, 
but Alcina also offers the fine “Pen- 
sa a che geme d’amor.” What bari- 
tone or bass does not know and love 
“Si, tra i ceppi” [Berenice]? Gerard 
Souzay and the late Ezio Pinza have 
both given notable interpretations. 
Who ever sings the other baritone 
aria from Berenice, “Non soffrir non 
puo il mio amore’”’? It is available to 
anyone. “Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair [Theodora] has been sung long 
and often, even in church. But Theo- 
dora contains a finer air, “Defend 
Her, Heaven,” seldom heard since 
Tibbett was in his prime. 

To support the thesis that there is 
no poverty of available Handel arias, 
I would like to append to the above 
recital of forgotten glories, the fol- 
lowing short list of arias, all of which 
have been published apart from the 
entire scores. 


For Hicu Voice: “Alma sospira” [Al- 
cina]; “Deh lasciatemi” [Tamerlano]; 
“Ne men con l’ombre” [Serse]; “Dove 
sei” and “Ritorna o cara” [Rodelinda]; 
“Piangero la sorte mia” [Giulio 


Cesare]; “Voi dolce aurette” [Tolo- 
meo]; “Lusinghe piu care” [Ales- 
sandro]; “Affanni del pensier” [Ot- 


tone]; “Notte cara” [Floridante]. 
For Low Voice: “Stille amare” [Tolo- 


meo]; “O rendetemi il mio bene” 
[Amadigi]; “Si, si, minaccia” [,Sos- 
arme]; “Empio diro tu sei” [Giulio 


Cesare]; “Un disprezzato affetto” [Ot- 
tone]; “Son confusa pastorella” [Poro]; 
“Vado a morir” [Arminio]; “Il Tartaro 
ama Asteria” [Tamerlano]; Aria di 
Porsenna” [Muzio Scevola]; “Aria di 
Radamisto” [Radamisto]. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 


Unfortunately, Caesar’s beautiful 
ariette, “Non si vago e bello” from 
Giulio Cesare does not appear sep- 
arately in any available edition. It 
has been retained in the unwarrant- 
ably abridged score of the opera, 
edited by Dr. Oskar Hagen and pub- 
lished by Peters. 

In conclusion, I renew my plea 
for recognition of Handel’s tremen- 
dous contribution to our culture, 
and can only urge a more exhaus- 
tive investigation of his vocal com- 
positions. I feel impelled to express 
the fervent hope that a Handel re- 
vival is not an impossible dream. 
May it come soon!{t 


EMERGENT VOICE 


Second Edition—1955 
by 
Kenneth N. Westerman 


$5.00 


It is the application of the 
principles of Emergent Voice, 
through the continued use of 
the exercises, that brings re- 
sults. For copies, write 


Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











American Composers 
Distinguished Songs 
of 


Special Teaching and 
Concert Value 


from 


The Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild 
Contest Winners 


A PSALM OF PRAISE 
Raymond McFeeters 


HOW YOUR TRULOVE TO KNOW 
Martin Oiller 


SONG OF INNOCENCE 
Paul Nordoff 


SLEEP CHILD 
Cumberworth 


All winning songs of the Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild contest pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York. Complete list available from 
secretary, Wesley F. Bradburn, 635 
Brier Street, Kenilworth, Illinois. 
Other song lists, general and for 
special occasions, also available from 
secretary at $1.00 for complete set. 

















Wes WE THINK of song in the 
classic sense of the word, our 
thoughts tend to follow a stream of 
consciousness that swiftly links the 
word song with such composers as 
Paisiello, Monteverdi, Cimarosa, and 
other early Italian composers. We 
American teachers are apt to lead 
our students to identify song in its 
purest sense and, therefore, its finest 
examples with the Italian composers 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. Con- 
trary to this, most Italian voice stu- 
dents have never studied, and often 
have never heard an aria antica of 
Pergolesi or Caccini. Those who 
have studied one or two are limited 
usually to the most hackneyed. 

As far as the general public is con- 
cerned, Italy is opera minded. Music 
schools and voice teachers often ca- 
ter to this preference to the extent 
that beginning voice students are 
started off frequently on Mascagni 
and Verdi. This is usually disastrous 
in two respects: [1] vocally, for ob- 
vious reasons; and [2] culturally— 
because the average student and fu- 
ture singer is almost totally ignorant 
of the vast musical heritage of which 
he could be so justly proud, and 
which his language and natural vo- 
cal quality would allow him so easily 
to interpret. 

With this almost complete lack of 
interest in song in general, as com- 
p?red to opera, it is not surprising 
that contemporary song is even less 
known. The concert-going public 
prefers pianists, or orchestral groups, 
and no concert season dares to in- 
clude more than two vocal programs. 
These must be given by top names 
and, even so. they are poorly attend- 
ed. A typical vocal program by an 
internationally famous singer might 
include Se tu mami by Pergolesi, 
The Flea by Moussorgsky, or 
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Gretchen am Spinnrade by Schu- 
bert, and not even the most difficult- 
to-please critic will mind. Occasion- 
ally, small concerts are given by 
private enterprise groups; such as, 
Il Circolo Pirelli which will present 
even twelve-tone music, but these 
are sparsely attended. 

In spite of this discouraging state 
of affairs, great quantities of vocal 
music is being written in Italy today, 
and some of it is very good indeed! 
Not all of the compositions are pub- 
lished, but many of them are, thanks 
to the intrepidness of such fine pub- 
lishing houses as G. Ricordi & Co. of 
Milano. Once published, however, 
they may lie unsung for a decade. It 
is, then, with unabashed pride in the 
greater intellectual curiosity of the 
American voice teacher and concert 
audience that I have attempted to 
highlight briefly what my colleagues 
and I consider to be some of the most 
outstanding contemporary compos- 
ers of vocal music and their most 
noteworthy compositions. 

One cannot consider modern Ital- 
ian song without mentioning the late 
Ottorino Respighi, whose lovely 
songs are well-known for their sing- 
able quality and melodic line, and 
his ability to fuse his thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
old Italian school [he arranged many 
works of the 17th and 18th century 
composers; such as, Monteverdi, Tar- 
tini and Vitali] with the broader hor- 
izons opened to him by his contacts 
with Russian and German compos- 
ers; such as, Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Max Bruch. Nebbie [Fog], the Quat- 
tro Liriche Armene [Four Armen- 
ian Lyrics], and Le Quattro Liriche 
Dannunziane are so well-known as 
to need no further comment. 

Among the well-established con- 
temporaries, Giorgio Federico Ghe- 
dini, director of the Milan Conserva- 
tory, is one of the most outstanding. 


His songs are modern, but melodic 
with a keen fidelity to the text and 
the vocal line. He understands voice 
and believes that songs should be 
singable and should follow the text 
exactly. Although his own songs are 
melodic, he believes that even the 
dodicafonic style can be fitted to the 
human voice. His personal favorites 
among his own compositions are: || 
Canto di Shelley and Il Canto 
d’Amore, inspired by a text of the 
poet Jacopone, for whom he shows a 
particular predilection. Candida mia 
Colomba, Diletto e Spavento del 
Mare, Canta uno agnello in voce gi 
suave, and Datemi a piena mano e 
rose e zigli are beautiful songs for 
the soprano or tenor voice. For the 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, I suggest 
Di, Maria Dolce, and for the contral- 
to or basso, La Quieta della Notte. 
Some critics and artists feel that 
the songs of Ilderbrando Pizetti will 
live longer than those of Maestro 
Ghedini, whereas others feel that 
Pizetti has not gone forward with 
the times, remaining in the Roman- 
tic period. Be this as it may, Pizetti 
has produced some of the finest vo- 
cal interpretations of beautiful poe- 
try that I have ever heard, and his 
music is very singable. His well- 
known I Pastori sets perfectly a 
poem of D’Annunzio to music. This 
is for high or medium voice. Per- 
haps less known, but equally mov- 
ing, is the song La Madre al figlio 
lontano—also for high or medium 
voice. Tre Canti Greci, the first two 
Augurio, and Mirologio per un bam- 
bino for mezzo-soprano or baritone, 
the third Canzone per Ballo for so- 
prano or tenor, and 3 Sonetti del Pe- 
trarca reveal again his deep sense 
of the link between word and music. 
Among the older generation, but 
outstandingly contemporary in style, 
is the work of the late Gian-Frances- 
co Malipiero, whose profound sense 
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of the fusion of poetry and music 
has produced some of the finest lyric 
passages of modern vocal repertoire. 
He did much to “rediscover” the 
long forgotten early Italian masters 
and poets, linking their style with 
the modern idiom to create a purely 
personal style, but at the same time 
entirely Italian. His vocal works are 
in the form of operas, but not in the 
usual sense of the word. They con- 
sist often of various scenes which, I 
believe, could be produced simply 
since some of the scores are avail- 
able in piano and voice arrange- 
ments at G. Ricordi & Co., Milano. 
Among these are L’Allegra Bregata, 
La Favola del figlio cambiato [text of 
Pirandello], Mondi celesti e infer- 
nali [there is also a song called Mon- 
di celesti], La Passione, and Torneo 
notturno. 

Still in the older generation, but 
completely modern in style, are the 
works of Alfredo Casella whose pro- 
found and vast cultural background 
and keen artistic sensitivity led him 
to develop a particular Italian style. 
In spite of his long sojourn in France 
[19 years] and friendship with the 
nine outstanding French composers 
of his day, he decided that impres- 
sionism was not part of the clear-cut 
Italian character. A stay in Tuscany, 
with its clear landscapes and sharp- 
ly defined racial characteristics, 
served to cement this idea and re- 
sulted in 3 Canzoni Trecentesche, 
opus 36 [1923]; 2 Liriche, opus 39; 
and La Sera Fiesolana, with words 
by D’Annunzio. Casella has been 
most successful in forwarding the 
cause of modern music in general, 
and in seeing that modern European 
composers of all nationalities are 
presented to the Italian public. 

While speaking with Maestro 
Ghedini, I became aware of his 
marked admiration for Goffredo Pe- 
trassi. In this he is not alone, for as 
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early as 1942 he was proclaimed as 
one of the two or three most out- 
standing composers of this century 
—not only in Italy, but in any other 
country. Although his first composi- 
tions were instrumental and orches- 
tral, Petrassi soon gave the world 
proof of his unusual lyricism in Tre 
cori con piccolo orchestra, a choral 
work whose exquisite vocal quality 
seems to echo his distant past as a 
boy soprano in the choir of S. Sal- 
vatore in Lauro in Rome. The early 
influence of Gregorian chant and 
Palestrinian counterpoint are felt, 
albeit combined with modern dis- 
sonances, in his Vocalizzo per canto 
e piano, and in Lamento di Arianna. 
There is a splendid Magnificat for 
coloratura, chorus, and orchestra, 
which may be had also in a reduced 
form for voice and piano. Likewise, 
his Salmo IX [9th Psalm] for chorus 
and orchestra has been arranged for 
voice and piano. The Magnificat is 
overshadowed sometimes by the in- 
stantaneous success of the “Psalm,” 
but this is unjust for the ethereal 
intertwining of the soprano with the 
orchestra results in the presentation 
of a serene and transcendental per- 
sonality which embodies the true 
spirit of the Virgin. These works 
were followed by 2 liriche di Saffo 
for voice and piano and 4 Inni Sacri 
for male voice and organ — all 
worthy of notice and performance. 
Antonio Veretti, who is probably 
the only Italian composer identified 
with the so-called “inbetween gener- 
ation,” is another modern who ex- 
hibits a deep spiritual instinct in 
svite of ultra modern techniques. 
That is, he does not belong to the 
older and, by now, accepted school 
of Casella, Pizetti, and Malipiero, 
but, being at the height of his crea- 
tive activity, has to conquer his own 
fields of battle. In his 3 Poemi Rib- 


lici for voice and piano, composed on 


talian Song . . 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR. She received her B. A. 
degree from the New Jersey College for Women 
[now Douglass College of Rutgers University), 
going to Juilliard and Queena Mario for grad- 
uate study. For three years, she was instructor 
in voice at Smith College, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. At the close of this period, she 
went to Italy and Milan, where she was ac- 
cepted in the “Scuola di Perfezionamento per 
Giovani Artisti Lirici’”? of La Scala Opera 
Theater. Later she not only won a Fulbright, 
but also a complete scholarship to the La 
Scala school. She concertized in and around 
Milan, and sang over the Italian Radio during 
her first two years. It was also during this 
time that Gina Cigna, then vocal head at the 
La Scala school and member of the Milan Con- 
servatory faculty, asked Miss Degenring to be 
her assistant. At the end of her La Scala train- 
ing, she married Dr. Enzo Finardi of Milan, 
where she is now an established singer and 
teacher. 


the text of the “Song of Songs,” he 
demonstrates the artist’s sense of 
respect for the poetry and the pio- 
neer’s search for new and pure mu- 
sical forms. Later works; such as 
2 Canti del Tasso and 4 Liriche di 
Vigolo show the solid development 
of this composer toward a truly per- 
sonal, but always lyrical style. The 
same is true of 6 Stornelli for mez- 
zo-soprano or baritone. 

Outstanding among the younger 
contemporaries is Bruno Bettinelli, 
son of the late La Scala maestro 
whom some of my colleagues, now 
teachers, may have known or 
worked with in Italy. Noteworthy 
among his songs are three for so- 
prano or tenor; Nella Sera, La na- 
tura mi parla, and Dalla Forza Nasce 
La Forza. 

I will not elaborate on Dalla Pic- 
cola and Castelnuovo-Tedesco be- 
cause, even in Italy, it is conceded 
that they are so well-known and 
recognized in the United States 
that any mention would be super- 
fluous. Perhaps they, like Menotti, 
and vocal concert music in general 
are more appreciated in America 
than in Italy—after all—a prophet is 
without honor, etc. . . 

All of these composers whom I 
have mentioned and many other 
less-known, but not necessarily less- 
worthy, are producing vocal and in- 
strumental music which we could 
well profit by hearing and perform- 
ing. Many of these songs are pub- 
lished by G. Ricordi & Co. of Milan 
and other publishing houses, and are 
worthy of examination and study.t? 
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izations of this Council. The Committee 
hopes that as a result it will receive a 
great many expressions of opinions from 
which it may benefit. Although fully 
prepared for a preponderance of nega- 
tive reactions, it also hopes that those 
who see some merit in this preliminary 
version will not neglect to say so, since 
it is only through a frank airing on both 
sides that we can hope to arrive at a 
version that will satisfy the majority. 

It will probably be somewhat clearer 
if I take up the different aspects of the 
problem in rotation. Of these aspects, the 
words, the melody, and the harmony 
are naturally basic. In addition there is a 
group of problems on which a statement 
of policy might reasonably be expected. 
Although the points generally refer to 
one of the more basic subdivisions, it 
will be simpler to gather them together 
at the end under the heading, “Com- 
mentary.” 

Tue Worps. Starting then with the 
words, all of our problems are little ones. 
The committee recommends that we 
adopt as nearly as possible the poem as 
Key wrote it down in his own hand 
in the earliest extant manuscript. This is 
the manuscript that now belongs to the 
Maryland Historical Society. At this 
point, Key’s imagination had been 
stirred to the most vivid expression of 
his ideas, and there is more to recom- 
mend this early version than those found 
in the manuscript he wrote out for 
friends a quarter century later. And in 
accepting this version, it has seemed 
only logical to go the whole way and ac- 
cept also Key’s punctuation and capital- 
ization. In the fussier modern editions, 
there has been a tendency, for example, 
to over-punctuate the opening of the 
poem, changing Key’s “O” into an “Oh,” 
following this with a comma, and adding 
a wholly superfluous exclamation point 
after the “say.” Key actually wrote: 

“O say can you see by 

the dawn’s early light,” 
and his feeling in this regard seems 
preferable to that of the editors who came 
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after him. Similarly the later editors 
have apparently felt an irrepressible in- 
stinct to capitalize the two S’s and B 
whenever Key referred to the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in the next to last 
line of each stanza. For Key this was no 
title; indeed, it was several months be- 
fore the poem received this title. It was 
simply a fine poetic phrase, and as such 
he saw no occasion to capitalize each 
word. To us, the lower-case (small 
letter) form may appear a bit startling 
at first, but it is surprising how soon 
one becomes used to it, and thereafter 
it is the only form that makes any 
sense. Again Key’s instinct seems to 
have been the only correct and proper 
one. 

As a matter of fact, so far as spelling 
goes, the Committee has felt that only 
two practices call for modernization. On 
nine occasions in the middle of lines, 
but not in three other occasions at the 
beginning of a line, Key has written 
a little curlicue to stand for “and.” 
Sometimes this has been transliterated 
as an ampersand, (&), although in 
point of fact the symbol looks as little 
like an ampersand as it does an “and.” 
In these instances, it has seemed only 
sensible to spell out the word, follow- 
ing the modern practice. Similarly, it 
was standard poetic practice to substi- 
tute an apostrophe for the “e” in the 
final syllable of a past participle, when 
that syllable was not to be pronounced 
as a separate element. Thus we get: “In 
full glory reflected,” in the second 
stanza, but in the first, “hail’d” and 
“watch’d.” Since we have dropped this 
practice today, the apostrophies give an 
unnecessarily archaic flavor and it has 
seemed best to restore the “e,” accord- 
ing to modern usage. 

When it comes to words, a good many 
corruptions have crept in during the 
course of the years. Someone who did 
not realize what a political realist Key 
actually was has attempted to substitute 
“since” for “when” in the phrase “when 
our cause it is just,” and Key himself 


apparently forgot his most stirring “the 
perilous fight,” and substituted in his 
three manuscripts, “clouds of the fight.” 
Most of these variants have not won 
very wide acceptance, however, and 
since they are not in the original ver- 
sion, it hardly seems worth while to 
consider them. 

But there are three minor points in 
the original text which call for some 
discussion. In the first stanza, there is 
the question of a singular bomb or 
plural bombs bursting in air. Key him- 
self used the singular in his early and 
late manuscripts, and there can be little 
doubt that he knew what he was des- 
cribing. It is not a question of a con- 
stant fireworks exhibit which kept the 
flag illuminated throughout the night, 
but rather of dark and worried stretches 
punctuated by the sudden flash of an 
exploding bomb. No one seems to have 
been tempted to tamper with the singu- 
lar status of the red glare of a rocket, al- 
though here it would have been a com- 
paratively simple matter to put the apos- 
trophe after the final “s” rather than 
before it, giving us “rockets” instead of 
“rocket’s red glare,” and logic demands 
that if there is to be a singular rocket 
then there must also be a singular bomb. 

If another argument is needed, then it 
is only necessary to test the singing to 
two eighth-notes of the alternate phrases, 
“the bombs bursting” and “the bomb 
bursting.” Perhaps neither is exactly 
easy, but indubitably the latter is 
easier, and after much arguing pro 
and con, the Committee has decided to 
recommend the singular version. It is 
quite prepared to hear 99 percent of 
every audience continue to struggle 
with those bursting bombs, but if this old 
error is set right in the official version 
of the anthem, perhaps coming gener- 
ations of school children will learn to 
sing it correctly, and eventually Key will 
be justified. 

The cause is less unequivocal with the 
second alternate reading. This occurs in 

[Please turn the page.] 








the sixth line of the second stanza, where 
the morning’s first beam catches the 
flag and “In full glory reflected now 
shines “in” or “on the stream.” Key 
gave “in” in the 1814 autograph and in 
the copy he wrote for General Klein, but 
in his other two copies, he wrote “on.” 
Largely because it had chosen the 1814 
autograph as its primary source, the 
committee has chosen to back the read- 
ing “in the stream.” But this decision 
was further bolstered by the perfectly 
obvious fact that a reflected image does 
not appear on the reflecting surface, but 
a distance below that surface equal to 
the distance the reflected object is 
actually above the surface, in short, in 
the stream. Again, Key’s first reaction 
reported more exactly what he actually 
saw than his subsequent one, and the 
Committee decided on the first reac- 
tion. 

Having said this, however, we come 
to the third alternate reading, and in 
this instance Key’s first impression does 
seem to have been a trifle hasty, since 
it led him into some faulty syntax. In 
1814, he wrote the following two lines at 
the beginning of the fourth stanza: 

“O thus be it ever 
when freemen shall stand 


Between their lov’d home 
& war’s desolation,” 


In all of his later autographs, he sub- 
stituted “homes” for “home.” The Com- 
mittee has felt that any author should be 
allowed to correct his grammatical 
lapses, and goes along with Key in this 
instance. 

There is one last point to be consid- 
ered in regard to the text, and this is 
the inclusion of the third stanza of the 
poem. There was considerable feeling 
against this in the committee at first, 
since quite obviously no one expects all 
four stanzas to be sung, and indeed it 
has become almost standard practice to 
omit the third stanza in modern print- 
ing of the anthem. In preparing an “of- 
ficial” text, however, the Committee 
gradually came to the conclusion that 
it had no mandate to omit anything. 
The 1931 bill that made the song our 
national anthem read simply the words 
and music known as The Star-Spangled 
Banner are designated .. ,” and this 
makes.no exceptions. 

Actually, the third stanza is estheti- 
cally a very important section of Key’s 
poem. To omit it would be very much 
like dropping the development section of 
a sonata movement simply because it 
made the piece too long and compli- 
cated. It is the one point in the whole 
poem where Key fulminates against an 
invading enemy, and without this fulmi- 
nating the fourth stanza comes almost as 
a non sequitur. It has been said that the 
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third stanza directs harsh words against 
the British who are now our friends. 
This is just plain nonsense. If Key had 
not generalized the locale and sentiments 
of his poem, you may be very sure that 
it would not now be our national an- 
them. But he was careful to make no 
specific mention of North Point, Fort 
McHenry, or Baltimore, and when he 
fulminates against an invading enemy 
he clearly directed his emotions against 
any invader whose “foul footsteps” sul- 
lied our land. And when millions of 
people sang the anthem during the last 
war it probably occurred to few of them 
that they were singing about an unim- 
portant and indecisive skirmish of the 
War of 1812, and none of them felt their 
ire rise against the British because they 
provoked it. 

In any case, the Committee feels that 
Key designed his poem sensitively and 
well and that in an official version all 
four stanzas should be presented, if only 
so that people may know what he wrote. 
This is obviously not the same thing, 
however, as expecting the average au- 
dience, waiting to escape from a movie, 
to stand through all four stanzas. The 
British give several stanzas of their na- 
tional anthem, but in actual practice 
during recent years the orchestras at 
theatres play only the first three lines 
of a single stanza, almost as if it were a 
flourish. Key’s complete poem is in- 
dubitably somewhat long for the thou- 
sands of routine performances it is given 
during a period of war, although per- 
haps we should be glad that he was not 
as verbose as Robert Treat Paine, the 
most famous of his patriotic predeces- 
sors, who wrote twelve long stanzas 
for his Adams and Liberty. Still, even 
four stanzas is much too much for 
most occasions, and the Committee 
while recommending that all four be 
retained for the record, suggests in the 
Commentary at the end a more real- 
istic order in the choice of stanzas for 
actual performance. 

Tue MEvopy. Settling upon a suitable 
melody raises a wholly different set of 
problems. Here there is no early author- 
ity upon which we can rely, simply be- 
cause the melody has undergone numer- 
ous changes which have gradually come 
to be accepted, and which the better 
modern versions all incorporate. As a 
typical example, all editions of the melo- 
dy down to 1843, and many thereafter, 
start the first and third lines by re- 
peated notes on the tonic. Francis H. 
Brown published his arrangement of 
the anthem in 1843, and in this for 
the first time in print we get the 
opening based on the descending triad. 
This descending triad has now become 
standard; and if the Brown version is 


in turn disqualified on the basis of some 
of its other readings, it is nevertheless 
clear that no earlier version could be 
used as an authority. } 
Variants proliferated down through 
World War I, and almost all possible 
combinations of these variants appeared 
in one edition or another. In 1918, how- 
ever, two committees worked out ver- 
sions of the anthem, both of which were 
widely accepted and reprinted, so that 
they set off a tightening process which 
gradually eliminated the worst of the 
outgrowths. Notes at the heads of the 
two editions indicate the circumstances 
under which they were prepared: 
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Service Version, prepared for the 

Army and Navy song and band books, } 

and for school and community sing- | 

ing by a Committee of Twelve con- 
sisting of John Alden Carpenter, Fred- 
erick Converse, Wallace Goodrich, and 

Walter R. Spalding, representing the | 

War Department Commission on 

Training Camp Activities; Peter W. [| 

Dykema, Hollis Dann, and Osbourne | 

McConathy, representing the Music i 

Supervisors’ National Conference; C. | 

C. Birchard, Carl Engel, William Arms | 

Fisher, Arthur Edward Johnstone and | 

E. W. Newton, representing music pub- 

lishers; Chairman, Mr. Dykema. The 

first sheet music edition was published 
jointly by Oliver Ditson Company, 

Boston, Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New 

York, and Lyon & Healy, Chicago. , 

Version prepared at the request of the 

U.S. Bureau of Education, by the fol- 

lowing Committee: Will Earhart, 

Chairman, Walter Damrosch, Arnold J. 

Gantvoort, O. G. Sonneck, and John 

Philip Sousa. The first sheet music 

edition was published by G. Schrimer, 

Inc. 

Although the two committees worked | 
independently, the versions they pro- 
duced are remarkably similar. The 
pitch-line of their melodies is identical | 
except for rhythmic differences. Since 
this same line has also been used in | 
most of the thoughtfully - prepared, 
modern versions, the present Committee | 
sees no point in quarreling with it } 

Tue Ruytum. Indeed, it is only when | 
one comes to the rhythm that conflicts | 
become numerous. These are primarily 
of two sorts. The “Education” version, 
which in general eschews dotted 
rhythms, uses three quarter-notes on 
the similar phrases (d, c, b-flat) to , 
which the words “proudly we” and 
“ramparts we” are sung, although it dots 
the first of the notes when the phrase 
is sung to the words “proof through the.” 
The Service Version dots the first note 
in all three instances. “The Anacreon- 


tic Song,” the original music, dotted , 
only the second occurrence of _ the | 
phrase; “Adams and Liberty”  intro- 


duced an entirely different rhythm, with 
a half-note followed two eighth-notes; 
Carr’s first edition of “The  Star- 
Spangled Banner” reverses the origina 7 
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by dotting the first and third occur- 
rences, but leaving the three quarter- 
notes on “ramparts we.” There is clear 
evidence for the dotted version, and in 
the more recent editions evidence in 
its favor seems to preponderate. The 
present Committee feels strongly that 
unless complete consistency is main- 
tained at all similar points, the singing 
public will inevitably be somewhat con- 
fused and tend to alternate versions 
at random. It therefore recommends fol- 
lowing the Service Version in dotting 
the first quarter-note in the three repe- 
titions of the phrase. 

The other point of conflict comes at 
the beginnings and middles of lines. 
Here some versions are two eight-notes 
while others use a dotted eighth and a 
sixteenth-note. The Service Version dots 
both the beginning and middle of the 
first and third lines, but uses two even 
eighth-notes elsewhere. The “Educa- 
tion” version uses the dot only in the 
middle of lines one, three and six. The 
early editions are not of too much help in 
resolving the problem, except that all 
of them are completely consistent in 
preferring the even eighth-notes at the 
middle of the lines. 

“The Anacreontic Song” opens with 
a reverse “snap,” an eighth-note fol- 
lowed by a dotted quarter, which before 
too long was turned around and short- 
ened into the usual pattern. Unfortu- 
nately, Ralph Tomlinson’s first stanza (to 
which the melody has been adjusted) 
provides only a single syllable for four 
of the remaining lines, and since the two 
notes at these points are on the same 
pitch, they are contracted into a single 
quarter-note, giving us no clue to what 
might have happened were there two 
syllables to sing. In the three other lines, 
however, two even eighth-notes are 
given and it seems likely that the same 
pattern would have been maintained 
throughout, if the occasion demanded. 
Very much the same state of affairs 
continues through the early years of 
“The Star Spangied Banner.” while it 
still used the repeated notes on the tonic 
to start phrase:. Kev also provided only 
a single syllable at these spots in three 
instances, and thus a single quarter- 
note avoids the problem. With the Brown 
edition of 1843, we begin to get more 
examples of the dotted rhythm, and by 
the end of the Civil War. limited use 
of the “snap” rhythm had become fair- 
ly common. 

An attempt to find a solution by de- 
riving the rhythm of the melody from 
the rhythm of the words led only to 
stark confusion, as may easily be de- 
duced by checking the beginning of the 
lines in the suggested version given 
below. In the 32 lines of his four stanzas, 
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Key provided only a single syllable as 
the start for 11 lines, and thus the melo- 
dy must be accommodated to everything 
from a single article, “A,” to the mouth- 
filling, “Whose broad.” The melody it- 
self presents a number of sharply dif- 
fering patterns at these points. At the 
middle of the lines, however, both the 
verse and melody structure is far less 
capricious. Key has failed to provide two 
syllables in only a single instance, fifth 
line of the third stanza, and the melody, 
except in the seventh line, regularly 
moves by conjunct motion up or down a 
third. 

The observation of this fact started the 
Committee to thinking along new lines. 
It does seem by actual test that the 
dotted rhythm has become very popu- 
lar, gradually spreading in actual per- 
formance, although not so much in 
printed editions, from the opening of 
some of the lines to the middle of those 
lines as well. The similarity in rhythm at 
both the beginning and middle of the 
lines tend to equate them, and thus to 
break the eight lines of four anapestic 
feet into sixteen half lines of two ana- 
pestic feet. What we tend to sing is: 

“O say can you see 

By the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed 

At the twilight’s last gleaming?” 

This is clearly a distortion of both 
words and music, and tends to rob the 
anthem of much of its nobility. The 
lines should be sung through from be- 
ginning to end, both to keep the thought 
moving and to bring out the contrast 
with the short couplet of the fifth line 
with its interior rhyme, glare, air, tying 
in with there of the sixth line. Introduc- 
ing the jig-time in the middle of lines 
militates against the proper realization 
of the structure of the verse, and the 
Committee has decided to recommend 
against it. The general popularity of the 
dotted rhythm, however, suggests its 
use at the beginning of lines. And fur- 
thermore, the idea of working for com- 
plete structural consistency, at least so 
far as is possible, suggests the use of 
the dotted rhythm at the beginning of 
all lines, but in the middle of none. The 
effect of this solution can best be 
judged by examining the complete 
version supplied below. 

THE Harmony. As for the harmony, 
there seems to be no question that this 
should employ the traditional chord 
progressions of the 19th century. At 
the same time, a piano harmonization 
generally calls for the use of block 
chords most of the time, whereas edi- 
tions for string quartet, orchestra, and 
band will require more counterpoint. On 
occasion, this counterpoint may be fairly 
elaborate without producing perceptible 
dissonance. Since an “official version” 
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cannot help but exercise some restrictive 
effect, it seemed unwise to provide even 
so much as a specific bass-line, lest there 
be those who might suppose that all 
basses for the anthem must follow this 
exact line. Thus chord symbols have 
been suggested above the melody line, 
but no actual working out of the ac- 
companiment has been provided. 

Finally, it was felt that certain inter- 
pretations should be clearly stated, part- 
ly to minimize the restrictive elements 
inherent in any “official version”, and 
partly to clarify certain attitudes and 
problems which could not very well be 
covered in the version itself. 

The purpose should be made suffici- 
ently clear by a reading of the Commen- 
tary. 

ComMENTAary. 1. Although the melody 
has been given in the conventional key 
of B-flat, other keys may be used. When 
sung, a key best suited to the voices in- 
volved should be chosen. For mass sing- 
ing, the key of G, A-flat, or A_ will 
probably prove most appropriate. 

2. All four stanzas of Key’s original 
poem have been included in this version. 
This is obviously what Key intended, 
and the four stanzas form a logical and 
consistent progression of ideas. It is not 
expected, however, that the four stanzas 
will be sung at every performance. If 
only one stanza is to be sung, it will 
usually be the first or the last stanza. 
When two stanzas are to be used, they 
will generally be the first and last, the 
second stanza being added when three 
are sung. 

3. A traditional series of chords has 
been given as a guide toward a suitable 
accompaniment for the melody. Al- 
though strange and bizarre harmoniza- 
tions should certainly be avoided, it is 
recognized that reasonable latitude must 
be allowed. The purpose of the perform- 
ance and the available instruments will 

[Please turn to page 29.] 
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SACRED CHORAL 


BEHOLD NOW, PRAISE THE LORD by Everett Titcomb, B. F. Wood Music 

0., Boston, Mass. 18 

A sturdy nine-page —— for mixed voices with organ accompaniment. 
Based on Psalm 134. Suitable for general service. 


THY CHURCH, O GOD, HER HEART TO THEE UPRAISETH by Eric 

Thiman. Novello and Co., Ltd. 15¢ 

The text has been adapted by Robert Bridges from Robert Tailours version 

of Psalm XXI (1615). Mr. Thiman uses unison chorus for the first section, 

middle section is for SATB, and the composition ends with a strong unison 
with a descant. 4 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


GIVE ME A FAITH by Roberta Bitgood. H. W. Gray Co., Inc., N. Y. 18¢ 
A straight-forward, fast moving anthem for mixed voices with soprano 
and alto and baritone solos. Easy in difficulty. 8 pages in length. 


PASTURE SHALL PREPARE by Geoflrey Shaw. C. C. 

Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 18¢ 

A strong unison anthem for massed voices. The text is most attractive, 

words are by Joseph Addison. Men’s voices may be used in contrast with the 
treble choir. 5 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


THE LORD MY 


WALK IN THE LIGHT. Arranged by Earl R. Larson. Summy Publishing 

o., Chicago, Illinois 20¢ 

An attractive arrangement of an Old Irish Hymn for treble voices [S.A.] 
Simply set; time, 2 minutes. Easy in difficulty. 

DING! DONG! MERRILY ON HIGH. Deale. 

University Press. Fair Lawn, N. J. 3! 

A splendid 4-part arrangement of an Old French Carol. Fast moving, 

medium in difficulty. To be sung a cappella. Normal in range and tessitura. 


Arranged by Edgar M. Oxford 
35¢ 


HYMNS AND RESPONSES FOR THE CHURCH YEAR by Vincent 
Persichetti. Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. Philadelphia 3, Pa. $1.00 

4 valuable and challenging collection of hymns and responses in the 
contemporary idiom. The hymns [18 in number] and responses [11 in num- 
ber] in this collection were written for choir and congregational use through- 
out the church year. Some hymns may be used as anthems for the senior choir 


or quartet and others for the junior choir and Sunday School. 


WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN OF MARY FREE. Arranged by Walter Ehret. 
Plymouth Music Co., Inc., New York 20, N. Y. 25¢ 
A simple but effective arrangement of a traditional English Carol for 


mixed voices [SATB]. 7 pages in length. Normal in range and _ tessitura. 


MARY AN’ MARTHA. 
Co., Great Neck, 
A fine arrangement of a Negro Spiritual for mixed chorus [SATB]. 7 
pages in length. This number should have great appeal for High School 
choruses. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


In accordance with the By-Laws, Article [X, Section 
1, the Nominating Committee appointed by the Po.icy 
Boarp of the Board of Directors hereby submits its re- 
port. Its presentation in THE BULLETIN at this time 
meets the requirements of the By-Laws mentioned 
above, and serves as official notice to the membership 
relative to the ballot wane wil) be presented. 

President Dale V. Gilliland 
Vice-Presidents Alexander Grant, Louis Nicho- 


las, William Vennard, B. Fred 
Wise, [listed alphabetically]. 


Arti — by Maurice Gardner. Staff Music Publishing 
¥. 





Secretary Hadley Crawford 
Treasurer Robert Bowlus 

Registrar Gertrude Tingley 
Past-President E. Clifford Toren 


Board of Directors Berton Coffin, G. Oscar Miller, 
Charles Pearson, [three to be 
elected]. 

Joel Carter, Gertrude Ehrhart, 
Melvin Geist, George Holler, 
Robert Larson, Vera Neilson, 
George Newton, Elizabeth 
Wills, [eight to be elected]. 


The members of the OrrictaL NomINATING CommiIt- 
TEE are: Ellis E. Snyder, chairman; Guthrie Frye; Rolf 
Hovey, Maria Montana, and Wendell Osborne. 

[E. Clifford Toren, President] 


Regional Governors 
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SACRED CHORAL 


MORNING STAR CHOIR BOOK. Compiled and edited by Pau 
Thomas. Concordia Publishing House. Saint Louis 18, Missouri $1.35 
This is a good collection of unison and two-part music for treble or male 


THE 


voices. The selections are largely from the seventeenth and eighteenth century, 
27 compositions are listed. The volume is intended for girls choirs, ladies 
choirs, junior choirs, boys’ choirs, and male choruses. 

SANCTUS by Milton Dieterich. Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., N. Y. 20¢ 


An interesting and melodious 4-part anthem. Latin text. 5 pages in length. 


To be sung a cappella. The composition has a fine climax. Medium jn 
difficulty. The work should prove to be a grateful one. 
LORD, TO THEE OUR HEARTS ARE RAISED by M. Glinka. Edited and 


arranged by Peter D. Tkach. Augsburg Publishing House. Minne 

apolis, Minnesota. 20¢ 

A “Cheubim Song” for SSATB. Easy in difficulty. 5 pages in length. Very 
attractive and worthwhile. 


A CHILD IS BORN IN BETHLEHEM. Arranged by Marie Pooler. 
Publishing House. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Marie Pooler has provided us with a lovely arrangement of a Danish Folk 
Melody. Childrens voices may be used effectively on the solo part. Simply set, 
the carol is 6 pages in length. Easy in difficulty. 


Augsburg 


THE OXFORD EASY ANTHEM BOOK. Oxford University Press. Fair 
Lawn, N. J. $3.00 
The Oxford Easy Anthem Book is a bound volume of 50 fine anthems 


short and of considerable variety. The aim of the compilers has been to pro 


vide a comprehensive selection of anthems, of all periods, which are within 
the range of normal church choirs. 
IN EXCELSIS GLORIA by Flor Peeters. Augsburg Publishing House. Minne. 


apolis 15, Minnesota. 
A simple, attractive 3-page carol for 
difficulty. Organ or piano accompaniment. 


18¢ 
mixed voices [SATB]. Easy in 


PFHE VIRGIN AND CHILD by Gabriel Faure Galleon Press. 94 Greenwich 
Avenue, New York Il, N. Y. 20¢ 
Here is a lovely carol with a traditional English text. Easy in difficulty 

6 pages in length. SATB with organ accompaniment. 


SECULAR SOLO 


THE ANGELS ARE STOOPING Besly. Enoch and Sons. London 
England 
A delightful solo with text by W. B. Yeats. The song is available in three 


keys. Medium in difficulty. 4 pages in length. Attractive piano accompaniment 


by Maurice 


ROBIN RED by James Easson. 
A charming two-page composition for solo voice. 
in difficulty 


Oxford University Press. Fair Lawn, N. J 
Medium in range. Easy 


SINGING FOR PLEASURE. A collection by Imogen Holst. Oxford University 

Press. Fair Lawn, N. J. Piano Fdition. $3.25 

An unusually fine collection of well-chosen songs for women’s voices. The 

volume contains folk songs. unison songs, rounds, two-part accompanied and 

unaccompanied and 4-part unaccompanied songs. 81 compositions are listed 
in the collection. There is a melody edition available. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CAROLS FOR SCHOOLS. Oxford University Press 

air Lawn, N. J. Piano Edition. $2.25 

An coasibean collection for unison singing chosen from “The Oxford 
Book of Carols.” 50 carols are listed in the index of titles. 


THE CLARENDON BOOK OF SINGING GAMES. Vol. I and II. Fdited by 
Herbert Wiseman and Sydney Northcote. Oxford University Press 
Fair. Lawn, N. J. $1.50 

2 fine volumes of singing games with simple piano accompaniment 


PADRAIC THE FIDDLER by Armstrong ( 

town, Philadelphia. 

An attractive solo with 

in difficulty. Normal in range and _ tessitura. 
violin obbligato may be used with the song. 


xibbs. J. Curwen and Sons. German 


an interesting text by Padraic Gregory. Medium 
Excellent for young tenors. A 


SACRED SOLO 


SOLOS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. Edited and collected by Lloyd Pfautsch 
Lawson-Gould Music Publishers, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. $2.00 
A new and worthwhile collection of 23 sacred solos for high voice. The 
editor, Mr. Pfautsch writes in the foreword: “‘This collection is the result of 
a desire to provide additional distinctive solo repertoire for singers who face 
the responsibility of regular service in the ministry of music. 
The volume contains suitable material for the various seasons of the church 
year. The songs are medium in difficulty. Accompaniments are for the piano. 


[Witt1aAm E. Ho tprupce] 
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PLEASE SEND NON-MEMBER BULLETIN 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HELEN STEEN 
HULS, CIRCULATION MANAGER, 811 
FOURTH AVE., S., ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








THE SINGER'S ART 


An Analysis of Vocal Principles 
A NEW BOOK 
by 
RICHARD De YOUNG 
published by 
De Paul University 
$3.75 
To be released January 15, 1958 


20% discount on all orders 
received by January 10th. 


Address distributor: 
The North Shore Press 
535 Sheridan Road 


Waukegan, Illinois 








NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 


Student (.03) 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing |Lecture 
outlines for extension courses 
in vocal pedagogy] [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] (.03) 

Supplementary Report, Proposed 
Curriculum for training Teachers 
of Singing in Universities and 
Schools of Music. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Education] (.03) 


A List of Songs for High School 
Vocal Contests. [Committee 
on Vocal Affairs in the 
Public Schools] 


The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 


(.10) 


with the Advent Season] (.10) 
Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing (.50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Haptey R. Crawrorp, Stmpson COLLEGE, 
Inpranota, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 
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m CALIFORNIA-WESTERN. Recognition of the value of the work of NATS 
has been expressed by a committee of the Nationa, CouNcIL oF THE METRO- 
POLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION in placing the California Regional Auditions in the 
hands of NATS. 

Mme. Lotte Lehman, Richard Crooks [serving as chairman and vice-chair- 
man], Richard Bonelli, John Guteman, Assistant Manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, and Howard J. Hook Jr., General Chairman of Regional 
Auditions, have appointed Ruth and Mario Chamlee as Area Chairmen for Los 
Angeles and Elizabeth Wills and Eugene Fulton co-chairmen for the San 
Francisco Area. 

Word has just been received that the Los Angeles Chapter has voted unani- 
mously to request permission to conduct a NATS Summer Workshop in the Los 
Angeles area in 1958. Ada Tilley Allen and Jerold Shepherd are co-chairmen 
of the planning committee for the proposed workshop. The membership plans also 
to invite NATS to hold its 1958 Convention in Los Angeles. 


m EASTERN. By the time THe BuLtetTIn reaches the membership, the first 
Eastern Regional Conference, held at the State Teachers College at Montclair 
[New Jersey], Saturday, November 23, 1957, will have become history. Jean 
Ludman chaired the meeting. 

The planning committee consisted of Gertrude Ehrhart, chairman, Madeliene 
Bartell, Dail Cox, Florence Kearney, Jean Ludman, Dorothy Schneider, Clara 
Shear, and Margot Warner. 

Preliminary announcements gleaned from the Eastern Region’s very ef- 
fective NEWSLETTER indicated that it should have been a busy and profitable 
day. These expected to attend included National President E. Clifford Toren, 
two Pasi-Presidents, the National Registrar, several members of the Board of 
Directors, and all the Lieutenant-Governors in the Eastern Region. 

William Strickland, conductor of the New York Oratorio Society was the 
announced speaker at the luncheon. The morning session was devoted to Vocal 
Repertoire from 1945 to 1957, presented by Mary Ledgerwood [N. Y.], Sylvie 
Derdeyn [Pa.], Margot Warner [Mass.], James MacLain |D. C.|, and Grace 
Leslie [N. Y.]. 

A Forum, presided over by Dail Cox [Pa.] was announced for Saturday af- 
ternoon with the one-day conference closing with the regional auditions, Third 
Annual Young Artist, and First Annual Student. 

Western Massachusetts Chapter has decided to disband. This bit of bad news 
is tempered by the news that Baltimore is planning to form a chapter. 

Buffalo Chapter had a dinner on September 17th. On October 22nd, they had 
a joint meeting with the Erie County Music Educator’s Association. Frederick 
Haywood gave a voice class demonstration with twenty high school seniors. 

The New Jersey Chapter calls their meetings “Music Festivals” the first 
of four being held on October 5th. The Boston Chapter has announced four 
meeting dates for the 1957-58 season: October 27th; January 12th; March 9th: 
and the annual dinner on May 10th. 


gw SOUTHERN. The announced regional convention, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, November 15-16, 1957, included performances of The Telephone and The 
Medium. These Menotti operas were to be presented in the Arena Theatre of 
David Lipscomb College on Friday evening with Henry Arnold in charge. 

As part of the Southern Regional Convention, not only was the Singer of the 
Year Contest to be held, but the finals for the new Student Audition competition 
was to be held. The latter consisted of winners in two divisions [1] vecal stu- 
dents of high school age and [2] vocal students out of high school. Prior local 
contests for these classifications took place in Birmingham and Mobile, Alabama; 
Bowling Green and Lexington, Kentucky; New Orleans and Shreveport, Louis- 
iana; Jackson, Mississippi; and Chattanooga, Jackson, and Nashville, Tennessee. 

Two winners were chosen in each division of the local contests with no prizes 
given. These contests were primarily devised for the [Please turn to page 29] 
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DISCUSSION 


LOTTE LEHMANN SINGS LIEDER, VOL. I 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano; Erno Balogh 
and Paul Ulanowsky, accompanists. 

[RCA Camden, CAL-378] 

Some old recordings of the artistry of 
the great interpreter, Lotte Lehmann, are 
assembled for convenient LP listening. 
We have here the sound of one who never 
feared to scorn mere vocalism if a less- 
than-beautiful tone were more appropriate 
to the text, a singer who would take al- 
most any musical liberty if it were ex- 
pressive. For these reasons the first im- 
pression is sometimes disappointing, but 
the second hearing reveals inner meanings 
of the songs. 

Schubert’s An die Musik, which shows 
Lehmann’s most serious technical short- 
coming—breath control—is a poor choice 
for the final number. 


THE ART OF ROSA PONSELLE 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano; Marion Telva, 
contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; 
Ezio Pinza, bass; Romano Romani, 
piano; Mischa Elman, violin; Clement 
Barone, flute; Francis J. Lapitino, 
harp; Jiulio Setti, conductor. [RCA 
Camden, CBL-100] 

The first American to star at the Metro- 
politan made her debut there in 1918, at 
the age of twenty, opposite Caruso, in 
Forza del Destino. She was one of the 
greatest Normas of all time, with flawless 
vocalism that included a brilliant colora- 
tura and a rich and powerful chest voice. 
Rosa Ponselle did not allow herself to 
pass the peak of her abilities, but after 
nineteen years of superlative success, she 
retired. 

Fortunately a number of good record- 
ings both in opera and in song were made 
of her incomparable voice, and they are to 
be heard on the two LP discs in this al- 
bum. 

The comparison of this Camden release 
and the one of Lotte Lehmann singing 
lieder is instructive. Whichever you hear 
first may spoil your enjoyment of the 
other. The memory of Ponselle’s bel can- 
to will put the other voice at a disadvan- 
tage, but if you hear Lehmann’s artistry 
first, the other’s choice of repertoire and 
rather obvious vocal effects in song will 
seem vulgar. 

Twice RCA Victor has gone to the home 
of Rosa Ponselle and tempted her from 
retirement enough to record an LP disc. 
The most recent is ROSA PONSELLE IN 
SONG, with Igor Chicagov at the piano, 
[RCA Victor, LM-2047]. In one case she 
accompanies herself. The voice is still 
glorious, and she has the same perfect 
mastery of its resources, but Tosti is still 
her favorite composer, apparently, and 
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she can sandwich Bonjour, Suzon be- 
tween two Debussy songs without a qualm. 


GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER: LOUISE 
Berthe Monmart, soprano; Solange 
Michel, mezzo-soprano; Andre Laroze, 
tenor; Louis Musy, bass; Jean Four- 
net, conducting the orchestra and 
chorus of the Theatre National de 
l’Opera-Comique. [Epic, SC-6018] 

Charpentier almost lived to hear the 
one thousandth performance of his master 
work, Louise, in 1956 at the Opera-Comi- 
que. From its premiere in 1900, when he 
was forty, it had been a favorite. Epic 
brings us the first complete recording. It 
is highly satisfying. 

The singers do not bring to the per- 
formance the virtuosity that one associates 
with romantic Italian opera. You have 
heard Depuis le jour sung with better 
vocal control. But Louise is not a melo- 
drama. There are no duels, no suicides, 
no vocal pyrotechnics. One cannot imagine 
any singers recapturing more accurately 
the tender realism of the words and music 
Charpentier set down. 


MAHLER;: DAS LIED VON DER ERDE AND 
LIEDER EINES FAHRENDEN GESELLEN 
Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano; Ernst 
Haefliger, tenor; Eduard van Beinum, 
conducting the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra of Amsterdam. [Epic, SC-6023] 
Because of his superstition that it might 
be his last, what began as Mahler’s ninth 
symphony was renamed, The Song of the 
Earth. Indeed, he did not finish his 
“tenth,” though he did write a “ninth.” 
The “Symphony in Songs” is based on 
pessimistic Chinese poems, and is full of 
Weltschmerz, but does not lack variety in 
mood and color. The six songs are as- 
signed alternately to tenor and contralto, 
though the real power of the work is 
orchestral. Nan Merriman and Ernst Haef- 
liger meet the challenge of their respec- 
tive parts and Eduard van Beinum calls 
out all the sombre colors of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. 


VOCAL MUSIC OF CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI 
Betty Wilson and Jean Hakes, so- 
pranos; Russell Oberlin, countertenor; 
Charles Bressler, tenor; Brayton Lew- 
is, bass; Sonya Monosoff, violin; Mar- 
tha Blackman, viola da gamba; Ber- 
nard Krainis, recorder; Noah Green- 
berg, musical director; Bernard Krain- 
is, associate director. 

The New York Pro Musica Antiqua has 
produced another delightful recording. It 
presents some of the most famous and 
characteristic works of Monteverdi, that 
first great master of the baroque era, but 
it is of much more than historic irterest. 
The music comes to life. The texts vary 
between witty conceits and earthy out- 
pourings. The beautifully ornamented 
music is a melding of madrigal poly- 
phony and the nuove musiche in which 
the solo voice moves into prominence. The 
expression ranges from delicacy and ten- 
derness to passionate vitality. 


The singing has none of the weakness of 
the “a capella tone” cultivated by some of 
our contemporary madrigal singers. It is a 
joy to hear the spirited singing which 
doubtless is much more true to the 17th 
century. 


HANDEL: MESSIAH 

Adele Addison, soprano; Russell Ober. 
lin, countertenor; David Lloyd, tenor: 
William Warfield, baritone; Leonard 
Bernstein, conducting the New York 
Philharmonic and the Westminster 
Choir, John Finley Williamson, direc- 
tor. [Columbia, M2L 242] 

Here it is Christmas again, and Handel’s 
immortal oratorio is once more proving 
its vitality by surviving still more vio- 
lence. The average church choirs usually 
assault the work with amateur good wil] 
and inadequacy, but professional groups 
on the other hand, being perfectly cap- 
able of a good performance by standards 
which have developed through decades of 
repetition, prefer to sing it if possible as 
no one ever has previously. 

Bernstein’s contribution consists of re- 
arranging the order of the numbers, using 
a falsettist instead of an alto, omitting 
appoggios, and taking all the rapid pas- 
sages faster than anyone ever did before 
“And with His stripes,” on the contrary, 
is the slowest I have heard. There are re- 
freshing moments, but in general the orig- 
inality of the performance only convinces 
one that the established traditions make 
better sense. 

I rather liked Russell Oberlin’s counter- 
tenor in the Christmas part, but it sounds 
trivial to me in “He was despised.” Adele 
Addison sings with agility and also with 


touching lyricism, whichever the music 

requires. 

BERLIOZ: L’ENFANCE DU CHRIST 
Florence Kopleff, contralto; Cesare 


Valetti, tenor; Gerard Souzay, bari- 
tone; Giorgio Tozzi, bass; Charles 
Munch, conducting the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the New England 
Conservatory Chorus, Lorna Cooke 
de Varon, director. [RCA Victor, LM- 
6053] 

As an alternative suggestion for Christ- 
mas music, here is the complete unhack- 
neyed Infant Christ, latest in a series of 
Charles Munch recordings of French mas- 
terpieces. It is full of elegant sonorities de- 
vised by that great orchestrator, Berlioz, 
and arias of melodic charm and dramatic 
power. Several of the solos might well be 
considered for use on recitals as excerpts. 

The singing on these discs is all superb 
In particular, Giorgio Tozzi adds to his 
laurels. The album would make a wel- 
come Christmas package, decorated as it 
is with a reproduction of Crivelli’s Madon- 
na and Child.t% 
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N MODERN VOICE PEDAGOGY, we are 

faced with many important prob- 
lems. One of the greatest of these 
is the need for a broader understand- 
ing of the science of communication. 
This is a science that has engaged 
the best minds in the civilized world 
for many years, and the expenditure 
of much time and millions of dollars. 

In the field of electronics the ad- 
vancement has been almost unbe- 
lievable. Telephone conversations 
across the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans can now be made—and so 
scrambled in transit that they can- 
not be intercepted, but are made in- 
telligible only by the instrument for 
which they were intended. 

The trans-oceanic cables are all 
but obsolete. Radio communication 
is possible to any point in the world. 
Airplane pilots and taxi-cab drivers 
communicate constantly with their 
bases. Radio and television have 
eliminated both time and space from 
the field of communication. In our 
time, we have seen microphones and 
receivers so improved that they 
overcame the sound and distance 
barriers long before the airplane. Hi- 
fidelity recording and transmission 
are now here as an accomplished 
fact. 

We aim to train our students in 
the act of communication as they 
prepare to present their songs and 
arias to the public. We expect dic- 
tion, tone color, musical devices and 
personality to be the means by 
which they interpret moods, create 
atmosphere, and arouse emotional 
response. The impression they make 
upon their listeners is of great im- 
portance to singers. 

However, there remains one prob- 
lem which we, as teachers of sing- 
ing, encounter every day in our 
work with students. It seems to be a 
problem in semantics, but there is 
more than the mere meaning of 
words involved. Teachers and stu- 
dents still fail frequently to reach a 
common ground of understanding. 
While using the same language, the 
definition of words may be clear, 
but the interpretation of the mean- 
ing may be quite another matter. 

The teacher’s ear may be consid- 
ered the means by which he hears, 
analyzes and judges the sound the 
singer produces. But human ears are 
not as uniform, nor as exact as mod- 
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ern electronic devices. There is prob- 
ably a margin of error in the hear- 
ing of most of us. Even as the hear- 
ing function operates, the teacher 
must interpret what he hears. And 
here, we, in our profession, notori- 
ously differ. The teacher, listening 
with his mind hears two sounds. 
One, the actual sound he hears, and 
the other the ideal tone he hears 
mentally for that voice. 

To illustrate these differences, 
many of you have been asked to sit 
on panels or committees of judges 
to award grades, cash prizes, schol- 
arships, auditions or public appear- 
ance opportunities. Yet, we rarely 
find that three adjudicators arrive 
at the same decision. Of course, their 
criteria differ, but the fact remains 
that they hear differently and they 
interpret differently what they hear. 

In the field of semantics our dif- 
ferences widen. How many of us 
agree on the exact inner meaning of 
such terms as “breathe deeply,” “re- 
lax,” “throaty,” “nasal,” “firm,” 
“lift,” “resonance,” “tight,” “erect 
spine,” “chest high,” “vital tone,” 
etc. Does pure in “pure tone” mean 
clear or does it mean undistorted? Is 
it a term applying to language [vo- 
wel] or sound [vibration], or are 
we certain that it means both, and 
if it does, do we have similar stand- 
ards? 

Is the standard determined by 
taste [namely selection based upon 
experience], or can it be mechani- 
cally measured? Think now of the 
dilemma of the student. He hears 
these terms used by the teacher, but 
must make his own interpretation of 
them. So we must face the fact that 
we do not reach the student’s mind 
by what we say, or by our own vocal 
demonstrations, but that he is gov- 
erned by the impression he gets. 


The nearest we can come to a so- 
lution to our problem can be stated 
quite simply. 

First, the teacher should possess an 

adequate and authoritative knowledge 

of the subject he teaches, with all its 


various divisions and their ramifica- 
tions. 


Seconp, he should have the capacity to 
transmit that knowledge by a great 
variety of devices and examples. He 
should also have an adequate vocabu- 
lary, the power to explain, to illustrate 
and to make clear his objective in such 
a manner that his student is persuaded 


to follow his teacher’s suggestions con- 
fidently. 


TuirD, a fully attentive and co-opera- 

tive student. This calls for distinctive 

leadership, for the student must not 
only be informed, he must be reached 
and guided. 

This sometimes takes a_ great 
amount of tact and persuasion, but 
the teacher must win the student 
over from his instinctive doubts of 
himself and sometimes of his 
structor. 

A mutual feeling of respect finally 
finds student and teacher entirely 
en-rapport. For suggestions along 
this line Gilbert Highet’s book, THE 
ArT OF TEACHING, is very helpful. 

The teacher needs to make clear 
that the discipline of learning is very 
exacting, and that in applying that 
discipline, it is applied to the learn- 
ing process, and not necessarily to 
the person. To gain complete co-op- 
eration the student must feel that 
the teacher respects him, and freely 
gives him encouragement when it is 
deserved. On the other hand he must 
feel that the teacher’s firm construc- 
tive criticism is his only hope of 
progress and success.t{ 


in- 
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[Editor’s Note: This paper is a condensation 
of-a lecture by the author at the 1957 
NATS Summer Workshop, Phillips 
Academy, August 11-16, Andover, Mass.] 
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WALTER GOLDE 


I" NO FIELD of musical performance 
can there be found so much pre- 
sentable material as in the one cre- 
ated for the human voice. The 
shelves of publishers and libraries 
are bulging with it, constituting a re- 
cord of 400 years of creative achieve- 
ment with the aid of the printing 
press, the device which gradually 
terminated word of mouth transmis- 
sion with its inevitable alterations 
and distortions. 

Practically inundated in a bound- 
less ocean of literature, the singer 
has quite a time of it deciding on 
proper repertoire to suit his or her 
purposes and capabilities for public 
performance if he doesn’t want to 
be just “another one of those,” for 
the reason that recital programs, 
when well constructed, will always 
bear the stamp of individuality. 

A recital, as we have come to 
know it, is a form of musical enter- 
tainment by one person. Its original 
purpose was—and still is—to display 
the vocal prowess and versatility of 
the performer by means of selections 
musically and dramatically interest- 
ing to an audience and favorable to 
his or her artistic structure and per- 
sonality. After much labor, instruc- 
tion, personal research and experi- 
ence, we find material for a program 
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that is interesting not only for the 
quality of its contents, but also be- 
cause it may help individualize us 
as singers—always, of course, on 
the basis of the postulate that we 
can be different only as we are com- 
pletely ourselves. 

Competition is becoming more 
acute. To be a successful recitalist, 
and get paid for it in the role of a 
one-man show, requires a meticu- 
lous study of theory, counterpoint, 
form and analysis to fit the individ- 
ual for self-reliant research and a 
much keener appreciation of the 


true purpose of the art with its ac- 
companying professional responsi- 
bilities. 

We might name three different ob- 
jectives in the formation of a recital 
program: [1.] Selections designed 
merely to display the singer’s prow- 
ess. A common mistake is made by 
coloratura sopranos and their advis- 
ors, to include only florid numbers, 
as though a coloratura were com- 
pletely incapable of singing in a 
sustained manner. Numbers of the 
same type tend to weaken a pro- 
gram. [2.] A desire to present only 
unknown though good music. This 
is a big mistake, for the public is 
just not mentally attuned to grasp 
so much new stuff. It is highly im- 
portant to mix the known with the 
unknown. On the other hand, to de- 
liver only well-known things is just 
as great an error. [3.] A happy com- 
bination of the two. Naturally it is 
not to be overlooked that the sing- 
er must find things that will enable 
him or her to put the best foot for- 
ward; and that should be at the 
very beginning if at all possible. 
Don’t let the public wait for two 
groups before you give them some- 
thing that seems quite up your al- 
ley. In her first recital at Town Hall 
years ago, Helen Traubel began her 


program with Beethoven’s “Die Ehre 
Gottes aus der Natur,” so very wel] 
made for such an opulent voice. She 
was an immediate success, for after 
that the public was definitely pre- 
disposed in her favor. If a colora- 
tura has a fine, reliable technique, 
she could find no better beginning 
than the page’s song from Les Hu- 
genots: “Nobles seigneurs, salut.” 
What we like is one thing, what we 
must do for the sake of program 
success is another. 

The one treatise on the subject 
which has been of inestimable value 


to me in the capacity of program 
builder for many artists is Plunkett 
Greene’s fine book on Style and In- 
terpretation in Singing. To my mind, 
no teacher or student should miss 
reading and studying it, for it is a 
most comprehensive analysis. He 
brings up two very important points. 
Firstly, he likens the sequence of 
moods in a group to the drama 
which consists of exposition, ascend- 
ing action, climax, descending action 
and catastrophe. Secondly, he pro- 
perly classifies songs as a logical fol- 
low-up. He begins with [1.] Odes, or 
songs of address. Examples: An die 
Musik and Vor meiner Wiege, by 
Schubert. [2.] Rhythmic songs, such 
as Schubert’s Der Atlas, and Bruno 
Huhn’s Invictus. [3.] Dramatic num- 
bers: The ballades of Loewe and 
Schumann, or How’s my Boy? by 
Sidney Homer. [4.] Conversational 
songs, where two or more person- 
ages enter the picture with conse- 
quent necessity of coloring the voice 
to suit each one. Examples are many, 
such as Schubert’s Der Erlkoenig, 
Schumann’s Waldesgespraech, 
Brahm’s Vergebliches Staendchen, 
Respighi’s E se un giorno Tornasse. 
[5.] Atmospheric songs, such as 
Schubert’s Im Abendrot. Schu- 
mann’s Mondnacht, Henry Hadley’s 
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The Time of Parting. [6.] Humorous 
songs. Hugo Wolf has many, such as 
Storchenbotshaft, Nimmersatte 
Liebe, Du denkst mit einem. Faed- 
chen mich zu fangen, Pierne’s IIs 
etaient trois petits chats blancs, and 
certainly among contemporary 
Americans several by Celius Dough- 
erty. [7.] Symbolic songs: They are 
found predominately in the French 
literature, with Paul Verlaine as 
their favorite poet. Also several fine 
numbers by Charles T. Griffes. [8.] 
Parlando songs, where the length of 
the word or syllable determines the 


length of the note. The best example 
I know is I’ve been roaming by Horn. 
There seems to be a good reason 
why this song is studied so little, for 
when taken literally and sung mere- 
ly metronomically it is a dreadful 
bore. But when performed with the 
lilt and bouyancy inherent in the 
words it is a veritable hit number. 
The same applies to the usual boring 
metronomic treatment accorded Mi- 
chael Head’s “When I think upon 
the Maidens.” This type of song be- 
comes the basis for good study in 
rubato, which treatment also be- 
longs to most of the emotional songs. 
[9.] Character songs, such as Schu- 
man’s Die Kartenlegerin, Strauss’ 
Ach weh, mir ungluckhaftem Mann, 
Der Steinklopfer. 

The great German lieder singer, 
Elena Gerhardt, had a natural sense 
of order in the selection of songs for 
an interesting group. Years ago I ac- 
companied her in Carnegie Hall, and 
this is what we did in a Schubert 
group: 


An die Musik [an ode, or song of ad- 
dress] exposition. 

Liebesbotschaft, [ascending action, due 
mainly to the rippling accompani- 
ment. ] 

Rastlose Liebe [climax—a_ boisterous, 
rhythmic, rubato number. ] 

Der Musensohn [catastrophe, a good 
rhythmic number as a group end. ] 
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There you have as fine an arrange- 
ment as you could get anywhere. As 
for group end songs, they are usual- 
ly rousing numbers with a big high 
note at the end, such as Horsman’s 
Bird of the Wilderness, or Strauss’ 
Caecilie. It is not mandatory to end a 
group in a boisterous manner ex- 
cepting, perhaps, at the very end of 
a program. 

To go deeply into the essence of a 
song by a certain composer requires 
the study of a great many of that 
composer’s works. If you know only 
Du bist die ruh or Wohin, you don’t 
know Schubert. And Verborgenheit 
gives you no idea of Wolf. 

Polparroting an instructor’s ver- 
sion does not lead you to the depth 
of a song. A common mistake is 
made by accompanists who have 
been associated with one artist on 
the concert platform over the course 
of several years; they can hardly es- 
cape the temptation of assuming that 
that particular artist’s version is the 
only possible one, and transmit that 
form of delivery. The student must 
not get the idea that there is a short- 
cut, authentic version for any song. 
Authenticity springs from the sing- 
er’s sense of logic and knowledge of 
vocal history and experience. 

With experience, the singer’s diag- 
nosis of the worth of a song is much 
strengthened. A most interesting 
study would be to compare two or 
three composers’ settings to the same 
poem. For instance, the Verlaine 
poem: Voici des fruits, des fleurs. 
Compare Debussy’s Green from the 
“Ariettes Oubliées” with Reynaldo 
Hahn’s Offrande. No two versions 
of the same poem could be more 
widely different, and yet both seem 
to tell the story. Minnelied by 
Brahms and the same thing by Schu- 
bert. No one ever heard the latter. 
The Brahms is a great art song. 

How about The Two Grenadiers? 
Everyone knows the Schumann, but 
the Richard Wagner is very poor in- 
deed. Schumann himself did not al- 
ways succeed, for compare his Spin- 
nerlied with the setting by Brahms 
[Auf die Nacht in der Spinnstuben]. 
Mandoline has twelve different set- 
tings. Note the two contrasted ver- 
sions by Fauré and Debussy. Or in 
English: Go Lovely Rose by Roger 
Quilter and by John Alden Carpen- 
ter. Both are excellent and quite 
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characteristic of the composer. Then 
there is Passing By with settings by 
Edward Purcell, Peter Warlock and 
Norman dello Joio. 

There is no doubt that, if we wish 
to acquire a really working knowl- 
edge of a recital number, we must 
know its place in the history of the 
development of rausic, the particu- 
lar epoch to which it belongs and 
its possible influence on later crea- 
tive activity. It is customary to group 
together products of one epoch. That 
certainly applies to the Italian, 
French and British Baroque music, 
as well as most of the Rococo. It is 
not so necessary in the German and 
French art song. Schubert and 
Brahms certainly may be grouped 
together. So may Brahms and 
Strauss. Finally, you have Mahler, 
Joseph Marx, Erich Wolff, Korngold 
and Pfitzner. With these gentlemen, 
the German art song ended. 

As for the French, you certainly 
may group Fauré and Debussy, as 
wide a difference as one may see be- 
tween the mode of writing of the 
two. On the other hand, there may 
be much interest in a group of songs 
by one composer, such as Schubert, 
Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, and Ri- 
chard Strauss. Among the French 
there is a wide variety of moods in 
the work of Debussy as well as 
among those of Fauré. 

Among the modern Italians you 
will find very little art song material, 
possibly because universal opera 
conscience gave those composers a 
rather late start in that direction. 
You do have a choice among the 
works of Respighi, Zandonai, Brogi, 
Wolf-Ferrari and Pizzetti. Incident- 

[Please turn to page 29.] 
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HE COORDINATION of the breath 

force applied to the vocal folds, 
giving them the most vigorous vi- 
brancy with the least degree of ef- 
fort, and the greatest control, should 
be the objective of the study of 
breathing for singing. To justify a 
careful study of breath control we 
must agree that the demands for 
singing are more exacting than for 
every day activities. 

There are many who consider it 
unnecessary to give the problem 
special attention. There are many 
others who think it important to 
develop highly specialized habits to 
get the most out of the voice. 

The beautiful natural voice has 
considerable natural coordination 
which should not be disturbed, but 
directed and developed. My conten- 
tion is that the average voice will 
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develop only as this coordination be- 
tween breath and phonation is de- 
veloped. 

I should like to start my discus- 
sion with posture. Webster gives a 
definition of posture as “relative ar- 
rangement of the different parts of 
anything, especially of the parts of 
the body, the position of the body 
as a whole, as when assumed for a 
special purpose.” The muscles of the 
body are arranged on the skeleton 
so as to make possible precise and 
strong action to its parts. All mus- 
cles have opposed muscles. When 
one set tenses or shortens, another 
must release, or we have rigidity. 
The release must be controlled re- 
lease or precision is lost. The joints 
or joining points of the bones are 
not universal in action—moving 
freely in every direction. They have 
points where they lock or resist, and 
at this point they are weak. A formal 
procedure is “put one foot forward 
and put the weight on the balls of 
the feet, chest raised enough to 
create a firm tonic condition in the 
muscular action of the ribs and ab- 
dominal wall, hands held in front 
above the waistline to assist in mus- 
cular freedom, head erect but no 
muscles tense—in simple words, a 
posture which is poised and gives a 
sense actively alert is the singer’s 
posture,” as stated by Westerman. 
This formal procedure is planned to 
put the skeletal structure in a posi- 
tion of freedom for action. 

I agree that this formal attitude is 
splendid, however, I do not always 
follow this approach in teaching. 
There are many functions of the 
body where most of the joints or 
hinges are involved. Should there be 
a few that are locked or braced 
against the resistance point, the 
smooth easy flowing action becomes 
more difficult. If the parts involved 
in the action are in a mobile position, 
the opposing muscles are properly 
tensed and rigidity is not likely to 
occur. Much harm is done by the 
military position which throws the 
shoulders back forcing the chest up 
and drawing the abdomen in tightly. 

If the [1] knees are bent slightly 
forward, [2] the pelvic bone tilted 
forward at the bottom and back at 
the top, causing an inclination to 
having the lower back straight, not 
sway back, [3] the shoulders down 


and slightly forward, the upper part 
of the back is slightly rounded, [4] 
the head erect and slightly forward, 
there is given a flexible and strong 
position of the body for many ath- 
letic activities. The crouched posi- 
tion of the boxer, and the golfer who 
bends forward with bent knees are 
examples of this position. 

My objections to using the formal 
posture with all students are that it 
requires concentration that might be 
better applied otherwise, and it may 
cause the student to get a fixation 
on that one position. We should be 
able to keep a proper relation of the 
important parts of the mechanisms 
used in singing, standing, sitting, 
lying down, or any position. 

The most important thing about 
breathing for a singer is to know 
how to use it to operate the voice. 
The great masters of the 17th and 
18th centuries found empirically a 
manner of breathing which pro- 
duced the best voices. Its main prin- 
ciples were the general expansion of 
the whole chest, front, sides and 
back by raising and expanding the 
ribs. 

Physiologists and medical men be- 
came interested in breathing for 
singing about the middle of the 19th 
century. The interest was stimulated 
by the number of patients who were 
vocal students suffering from throat 
troubles. They were found to be 
breathing high up in the chest, not 
making sufficient use of the dia- 
phragm. Investigations were made 
of breathing during repose and sleep 
which revealed that in repose the 
movement of the body during 
breathing was a forward movement 
of the abdominal wall, the chest was 
quiet and the sides moved slightly. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He earned a B.A. and 
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This was called nature’s way of 
breathing, and was named the ab- 
dominal, or diaphragmatic method of 
breathing. With this manner of 


breathing all pressure on the throat 


or vocal cords was to be avoided be- 
cause they were considered too frag- 
ile and delicate to resist pressure. 
The old masters adopted this tech- 
nique, but found that they could not 
get the same results as before. 

These two contrasting concepts il- 
lustrate that the use of the breath is 
centered around the phonation of 
the vocal folds. My experience 
teaches me to believe that the truth 
lies somewhere between these two 
theories. 

I think that the vocal folds are 
strong and will resist great pressure, 
however, they cannot resist too 
much pressure and phonate proper- 
ly. Conversely, too little pressure is 
as equally as bad. There is no way 
to determine how much pressure 
should be exerted on the vocal folds 
except by observing the quality of 
phonation. Here the student must 
depend on the guidance of the teach- 
er, and the judgment of the teacher 
must be keen. 

The practice of breathing exer- 
cises, separate and apart from sing- 
ing; such as, taking a deep breath 
and blowing over the edge of a card 
causing a hissing sound, may be 
helpful if not continued over too 
long a period of time. This will not 
necessarily develop a proper pres- 
sure for singing. Only the quality of 
the tone will show whether the 
breath is being used properly. 

There is a definite feel of balance 
of force when breath under pressure 
is applied to properly approximated 
vocal folds. The articulation of the 
vocal folds is done by the mind sub- 
consciously through the desire to ex- 
press something. This something 
could be a mood, a passion, a sense 
of movement or anything which stirs 
man to give expression. The breath 
must act spontaneously with proper 
pressure almost by instinct. It can- 
not be measured or operated me- 
chanically. 

This feel of proper balance has its 
major sense of strength around the 
center of the body. The midriff is the 
center of emotion. We feel sad, cour- 
ageous, happy, or whatever some- 

[Please turn to page 29.] 
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“Some Staccato Notes for Singers,” by Marie Withrow; originally published 
by Oliver Ditson, but now by Theodore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
111 pp. 


ro. PUBLISHED and copyrighted in 1914, this uniquely titled little volume 
is valuable in measure altogether disproportionate to its size. Moreover, its 
content of some three hundred epigrammatically and tersely phrased pearls 
of vocal wisdom is, generally speaking, in accord with tenets of modern vocal 
pedagogy to an astonishing degree. In this connection, the writer has no hesitancy 
in declaring that, were his own personal professional library limited to as few 
as five or six books, this would certainly be one of them! Miss Withrow had the 
good fortune to study with both the great Manuet Garcia and his Anglican 
contemporary, the celebrated tenor and teacher, CHARLES LuNN. Therefore, it 
should occasion no wonder that her comments consistently reflect the teaching 
philosophy of these two justly famous authorities. Experienced teachers, in com- 
mon with recruits to the profession, as well as seriously minded advanced stu- 
dents, will all be amply repaid by persistent communion with the Withrow 
vocal aphorisms. 


“The Science and Art of Singing,” by Lisa Roma, G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y., 135 pp., $3.00. 


VEN AS in the great domain of medicine diametrically opposite doctrines of 

homeopathy and allopathy prevail, so in the vocal world two widely divergent 
schools of thinking dominate the situation pedagogically speaking. The first of 
the twain bases its instructional scheme upon purely mechanistic approaches and 
devices, while the second relies on directions more largely psychological and 
philosophical in kind. Studious perusal of the Roma dicta [the term is employed 
advisedly] unquestionably places her in the initial category. The text is replete 
with platitudinous preachments and time-worn vocal cliches, not to mention the 
fact that seven full-page anatomical illustrations, ostensibly included for the 
purpose of explaining specific breathing, tonal and dictional requirements, are 
identical, with two very minor exceptions. Moreover, the author now and again 
flatly contradicts herself [Compare paragraph 3, page 10 with the final state- 
ment on page 14]. While one does not question the writer’s professional per- 
forming capacity, such a pontifical assertion as “It [the book] is so basic and 
fundamental that it will never need revision,” [page 7, second paragraph] is 
well calculated to lend pause concerning other qualifications. Finally, the vol- 
ume’s format would have profited materially by skilled editorial supervision, 
while careful checking with eminent anatomists might well have resulted in 
elimination, or at least restatement, of several palpably erroneous observations 
having to do with voluntary versus involuntary muscular action and reaction. 


“Practical Psychology of Voice and of Life,” by W. Henri Zay, G. Schirmer, 
3 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y., 139 pp. 


B; PRINTING a second edition, thus making the Zay treatise once more available, 
the publisher has rendered signal service to all devotees of song and singing. 
As might be inferred from the title, the author delves deeply in the more intricate 
ramifications of psychology and philosophy, correlative knowledge which is ex- 
ploited through the media of unusual vocal understanding and consummate 
musicianship plus pianistic ability of no mean order. Nor is the least of his 
qualifications to speak with the voice of authority the gift of expressing himself 
in English at once stylistic and cogent. The sum total of these impressive assets 
is therefore inevitably reflected in some forty-five pithy articles dealing with 
the various components essental to achievement of compelling vocal artistry. 
Worthy of special commendation are chapters on Diction, On the Timbre, The 
Operatic Timbre, Unconscious and Spontaneous, The “Open” Tone, Pronuncia- 
tion, Messa di Voce, The “Big” Obsession, and The Speaking Voice and Attack. 
Perhaps particular mention should be made also cf what might be called an 
essay on Caruso, reading of which should sound [Please turn to page 29.] 
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ONSULTING THE DICTIONARY, we find 


that the word phrase has the same 
meaning in music as it has in the gram- 
matical sense: a phrase is a small unit 
which contains a thought. With this in 
mind, the LEARNING OF A SONG will be 
studied in the light of the phrases it 
contains. First of all, the speech phrase 
will be considered, not for the reason 
that I regard this approach as of pri- 
mary importance, but because the 
speech field, being more familiar to a 
student, may be taken for granted and, 
consequently, completely overlooked by 
teacher and student. A student, attempt- 
ing to master as a whole—the vocal de- 
mands, the notational difficulties, the 
diction problems contained in a song 
—finds that, time after time, he must 
go back to correct errors in one, two, or 
all three of these areas. The song may 
even lose its charm before the learning 
period is completed. Then the student 
is confronted with [1] putting the song 
away until time restores his enthusiasm 
for it, or [2] using it incompletely mas- 
tered and thereby lose the reward of a 
thoroughly studied song. 

To meet the conditions of thorough- 
ness in beginning study of a song, its 
two elements—words and music—must 
be approached separately. In the text 
of a song, the source of its inspired com- 
position may be found. By writing out 
the words as a poem, freed of music, 
and reading it as a piece of literature, 
a student will discover the flow of the 
language, the natural grouping of re- 
lated words, and where to take the 
breath that serves as punctuation in his 
reading. It is at this time that word 
meanings ought to be discussed and 
verified. English is a beautiful lan- 
guage; it is made unpleasant only by 
our misuse of it. English has the same 
vowel sounds and consonants as other 
tongues and, wtih understanding and 
prideful use, we can enjoy the beauty 
of our own language. 

If a song is in another language, this 
reading-study of the text is invaluable. 
It gives the student a feel for the words 
—rather than a series of nonsense syl- 
lables. It is helpful for the student also 
to make use of foreign language dic- 
tionaries in order that he may learn the 
meaning of each word. Too many songs 
are sung with a vague idea of the gen- 
eral meaning, and with little idea of the 
part of speech or specific meaning of 
the words. The inevitable result is a 
wooden, parrotlike delivery. 

The next step is to read the words in 
the rhythm of the song. The vowels are 
held the full value of the written note 
so that the student may become famil- 
iar with the rhythmic demands which 
the music imposes upon the text. Care 
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must be taken that a firm foundation of 
the principles of good articulation is es- 
tablished. Consonants must be correct- 
ly made, with vowels open, and the 
entire vocal apparatus free from tension 
of any kind. We speak and sing with 
the same instrument, using the same 
muscles for articulation. The vocal ap- 
paratus functions in exactly the same 
way for speech as for singing. Habits of 
good diction must be taught from the 
beginning of study—not at some future 
time. 

During the speech-study of a song, 
the background for the song—the set- 
ting—can be established to awaken the 
student’s imagination, and help him to 
lose his identity in the song. If he can 
assume the character of another per- 
son, he will find it much easier to for- 
get self-consciousness, the terror of all 
beginning performers. In this way, the 
simplest of songs can be created, not 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. She is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice at Willamette University, a 
prominent teacher of singing, a_ recitalist, 
and radio artist. She joined the College of 
Music at Willamette in 1949. She has served 
on the NATS Workshop staff at Salem, Ore., 
for the past three summers. The paper pub- 
lished here was given at the 1957 Workshop, 
held between Aug. 12th and 16th. 


merely sung, and a foundation is laid 
for the more demanding types of litera- 
ture: the art song, the lied, and opera, 

The study of the musical phrases has 
been going on simultaneously—although 
separated from the study of the text, 
How can a singer better feel the flow of 
melody, the relationship of one phrase 
to another, to the song as a whole? Re- 
lieved of the burden of words, vocal 
problems are easily solved; rhythms be- 
come sure, and climaxes become logi- 
cal conclusions to the movement of a 
song instead of seemingly isolated, and 
often unattainable peaks of sound. The 
student learns to read correctly and to 
follow the musical page, resulting in a 
melodic line accurately learned. The 
alert and resourceful teacher is able to 
fashion helpful exercises to lead the 
student to the successful negotiation of 
difficult passages. Finally, the singer 
should enjoy and revel in the melody, 
the sound of his instrument, as well as 
respond to the beauty of the text. Only 
then can he communicate with his au- 
dience. 

Now—the song is ready to be sung! 
If the study has been careful and ex- 
act, the blending of the word phrases 
and the musical phrases will be effort- 
less, and nothing but the final “polish- 
ing” remains to be done to complete 
the learning process. Now, and only 
now do the words take command. The 
student learns to use the “give and 
take” of the spoken phrases without 
altering, or impeding, the flow of the 
melodic line. When a student knows 
wuatT he is saying—knows HOw to say 
it—and understands the musical struc- 
ture so that he knows WHERE it is going, 
breath support is no longer a problem. 
It is only when the tone, or phrase, no 
longer flows forward that the singer 
loses the necessary support from the 
breath. He must think through the 
musical phrase as well as through the 
speech phrase; both must be complete 
and be done with elegance and artistry. 
Realizing this, something very wonder- 
ful is created out of two separate and 
distinct elements. 

John Duke, who is writing so many 
fine songs today, said in his Worps As 
MusicaL ELEMENTS, published in the 
September 1954 Bulletin: “We might 
say that when words and music are 
combined the result is not a mere addi- 
tion of one element to another, but like 
a liquid solution in which one ingredient 
is assimilated by the other as, for in- 
stance, when salt is added to water***. 
It is the ability to feel how the text of a 
song is assimilated by the music which 
distinguishes the singer of real inter- 
pretative insight from the vocal vir- 
tuoso.”" $f 
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[Continued from page 19.] 


sometimes suggest different contrapuntal 
realizations of the basic harmonies. 
Rather than risk the implication of spe- 
cific restrictions, it has seemed best not 
to give an exact working out of the 
chord progressions. 

4. The anthem should always be per- 
formed in a manner that gives it due 
honor and respect. It should never be 
performed as part of a medley or in cir- 
cumstances where its importance as a 
national symbol is any way cheapened. 
Its use to build dramatic effects, wholly 
subsidiary to its fundamental purpose, 
should be discouraged. On the other 
hand, if the anthem is performed in a 
suitable spirit, the exact point at which 
it is introduced in a program is of little 
significance, and depending upon the 
circumstances ef the performance, it 
may conceivably come at the beginning, 
middle, or end of a program. 
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[Continued from page 27.] 


a timely warning to all too many 
singers tending to carry chest tones too 
far upward in the scale. 

In fine, unlike so many writers on the 
subject of voice, Mr. Zay consistently 
makes his point without giving any im- 
pression of knowledgable arrogance. 
Forsooth, pleasant as well as helpful 
reading. tt 
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[Continued from page 21.] 


selection of finalists for the November 
competition with suitable prizes for the 
four winners in each division. While 
three songs or arias of the students own 
choosing constituted the auditions on the 
local scene, additional repertoire was re- 
quired for the finalists. 


m@ SOUTHWESTERN. A very hand- 
some printed program of the Convention 
of the Southwestern Region, announced 
for November 10-12, 1957 has been re- 
ceived by the editor of THe BULLETIN 
from Regional Governor Vera Neilson. 
No doubt a complete report will be 
made at a later date. Governor Neilson 
reported some 180 contestants regis- 
tered for all events that were to take 
place at Norman [University of Okla- 
homa] during the Convention. 


[Editor's Note: By way of information— 
the eight administrative areas of NATS 
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are no longer designated as “districts.” 
Officially, they are known as “regions” — 
under the supervision of a “regional 
governor.” Let us be careful in the use 
of terminology. } 
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[Continued from page 27.] 


where near the epigastrium, or per- 
haps even lower in the abdomen. 

The diaphragm is said to be be- 
tween the vitals and the vittles; per- 
haps that is why it is so important in 
the control of the voice. 

There is a great deal of argument 
about trying to get the student to 
sense the same feel as the teacher. 
It may not be possible to get the 
student to get the same sensations as 
the teacher. However, the student 
has his own positive sensations and 
must use them in his own way. The 
feel of support, control, freedom, the 
degree of tension, relaxation, etc. 
of the student are the tools with 
which the teacher must work. The 
change in the feel must be judged 
by the results. The student’s growth 
depends upon the teacher’s ability 
to make changes in the feels that are 
meaningful to them. 

There are many ways to find co- 
ordination between phonation and 
breath. If the student sounds tense, 
I use a slight H to start the attack, 
the exercise being the descending 
five tone scale with the vowel ah. If 
there is a breathiness of tone, I often 
use a firm vowel attack using ah. I 
try to avoid the glottal stroke, how- 
ever, a slight sense of the stroke may 
help. After using the stroke I return 
to the use of the H to start the tone. 
Other consonants are also helpful 
at times. Great care must be taken 
to keep the concentration on think- 
ing the sound before the attack. The 
exercise should also be done with a 
feeling of expression. It is through 
this sort of thinking that the vocal 
folds are activated. 

There is too much conversation 
about forcing the voice, with too 
little sensible explanation of what is 
meant by forcing. A logical, intelli- 
gent student may be aware of the 
fact that no tone can be made with- 
out force. A forced tone can be made 
by using a very small amount of 
force, and a beautiful free tone can 
be made with the use of consider- 


able force. Forcing is merely a poor 
coordination between breath pres- 
sure and phonation. This coordina- 
tion may be best achieved by singing 
mf rather than pp. It is impossible 
to sing so loudly that you force the 
tone, for when the attempt to sing 
too loudly is made the tone loses 
volume as well as quality. If there is 
good coordination between breath 
and phonation there can be no forc- 
ing, no matter how loud or how soft 
the tone. 

Breathing should be very care- 
fully studied. The beauty of singing 
will depend on how the forces of the 
breathing mechanism are coordin- 
ated with phonation.t? 
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ally, French and Italian songs may 
be put in the same group. 

As for Russian songs, since they 
are invariably sung in English, they 
may be grouped with British and 
American numbers, adding much 
imaginativeness and emotional fla- 
vor. Arias are most acceptable pro- 
vided they are unhackneyed. Noth- 
ing has ever been written to surpass 
the Mozart concert and operatic 
arias. 

More and more we find a demand 
for what is known as the cycle, and 
there seems to be a growing interest 
on the part of contemporary com- 
posers to write in that form. Among 
the best are Theodore Chanler’s 
Epitaphs and Samuel Barber’s Her- 
mit Songs. It goes without saying 
that because of the nature of the 
drama in these works, they deserve 
a place of great prominence on the 
program. 

In any case, the standard of ac- 
ceptable program building - still 
seems to be Town Hall. Finalists of 
the more important contests head 
toward it as the real testing ground. 
And the contestant’s programs 
which they have to submit to com- 
petent judges must be of a caliber 
comparable to the thesis prepared by 
a candidate for a Ph.D.tt 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Arkansas Chapter 
President, Eizabeth Dupree Ellis, 104 N. 
College Ave., Fayetteville; Vice-President, 
Howard Groth, 1817 S. Boulevard, Con- 
way; Secretary, Harold Thompson, Box 
352, Hendricks College, Conway; Treas- 
urer, Catherine McHugh, Department of 
Music, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 
Birmingham Area Chapter 
President, Phyllis Pumphrey, 2708 High- 
land Ave., Rear House, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Vice-President, Mrs. R. P. Golden, 
7312 Fourth Ave. S., Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Treasurer, Mrs. W. R. Heasty, 306 
La Playa Place, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Secretary, Mrs. R. P. Mims, 555 S. Forrest 
Drive, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Blackhawk Chapter 


[Rock Island, Moline, Davenport] 

President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice- 
President, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 
Brady St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, 
Miss Esther J. Malmrose, 1111 18th Ave., 
Rock Island, Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth 
Holmen, 761 - 34th St., Rock Island, Ill. 

Boston Chapter 

President, Edwin O. Wing, 25 Adams St., 
Medfield, Massachusetts; 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, Margot Warner, 20 St. Botolph St., 
Boston, Massachusetts; 2nd Vice-President, 
Leslie Kyle, 121 Austin St., Newtonville, 
Massachusetts; Treasurer, Clara Shear, 162 
Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts; Rec. 
Secretary, Victoria Snowdon, 661 Chestnut 
St., Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts; Corr. 
Secretary, Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury 
St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Buffalo Chapter 


President, Marie L. Mohr, 296 Bryant 
St., Buffalo 22, New York; Vice-President, 
Alice Rozan, 150 N. Parade Ave., Buffalo 
11, New York; Secretary, Santina Leone, 
958 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo 9, New York; 
Treasurer, Ruth Koehler Nichols, 635 Lis- 
bon Ave., Buffalo 15, New York. 


Chicago Chapter 

President, David Austin, 410 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois; Vice-President, 
Wesley Bradburn, 635 Brier St., Kenil- 
worth, Illinois; Secretary, Maxine Stroup, 
1765 Monterey Ave., Chicago 43, Illinois; 
Treasurer, Julia LeVine, 410 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Colorado Chapter 
President, Berton Coffin, University of 
Colorado, Boulder; Vice-President, Ed- 
ward Anderson, Colorado A & M, Fort 
Collins; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles By- 
ers, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


Connecticut Chapter 


President, Mr. Philip Treggor, Univ. of 
Connecticut, Storrs; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London; Secretary, Miss Helen Hub- 
bard, 638 New Britain Ave., Hartford 10: 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise M. Shute, Birch- 
wood Drive, Orange. 


Delaware Chapter 
President, Sarah R. Frye, 4312 Ruskin 
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Road, Brandywine Hills, Wilmington; 
Vice-President, Esther R. Bradley, 2015 
Monroe Pl., Wilmington; Secretary, Mrs. 
Wm. duPont Stafford, Woods Edge, Clay- 
mont; Treasurer, Helen S. Cruser, 912 
Haines Ave., Gordon Heights, Wilmington 
3. 


Des Moines Area Chapter 
President, C. Robert Larson, Wartburg 
College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice-President, 
Robert McCowen, Iowa State College, 


Ames, Iowa; Secretary-Treasurer, Vern 
Miller, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Detroit Chapter 

President, Amos S. Ebersole, Art Center 
Music School, 441 West Hancock, Detroit 
1, Michigan; First Vice-Presidents, Harry 
Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 6, 
Mich., and Donald Armand, 2657 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan; Second Vice- 
Presidents, Cameron McLean, 636 W. Kir- 
by Ave., Detroit 2, Mich., and Helen Hop- 
kins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland Park 3, Michi- 
gan; Secretary, Florence Konkle, 214 Mc- 
Lean Ave., Highland Park 3, Michi- 
gan; Treasurer, Margit Kormendy, 100 W. 
Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Indiana Chapter 
President, James Carley, 3055 N. Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis; Vice-President, 
Margaret Cecil, Route No. 4, Muncie: Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Lucille Jones, 1204 N. 
Delaware St., Indianapolis. 


Kansas City Area Chapter 

President, Hardin Van Deursen, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, Kansas City Mis- 
souri; Vice-President, William Lemonds, 
Second Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Secretary, Henry Cady, William 
Jewel College, Liberty, Missouri; Treas- 
urer, Isabel Mast, 512 S. Kensington, 
Kansas City, Misscuri. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Lee Hardy, 205 W. Arbor Vi- 
tae, Inglewood, California; Vice-President, 
Patricia Baker, 5859 Denny Ave., North 
Hollywood, California; Secretary, Kathryn 
Wentz, 2590 Weatherby Dr., San Marino, 
California; Treasurer, Charles Keep, 15814 
N. Market St., Inglewood 1, California. 


Maine Chapter 
President, Miss Marcia Merrill, 590 
Shore Road, Cape Elizabeth; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Evelyn Carroll, 70 Deering St.. 
Portland; Sec-Treas., Mrs. Blanche D. 
Blake, 50 Highland Ave., Auburn. 


Nashville Area Chapter 
President, Francis R. Cossentine, Box 96, 
Madison College, Madison, Tennessee; 
Vice-President, Henry O. Arnold, Jr., 1212 
Gale Lane; Nashville, Tennessee; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Frederec B. Cothren, 
308 Due West Ave., Madison, Tennessee. 


New Jersey Chapter 
President, Madeliene King Bartell, 555 
Mountain Ave., Westfield; Vice-President, 
Florence Kearney, 149 Hilton Ave., Maple- 


wood; Recording Secretary, Leonora Scat- 
tergood, 582 Ridgewood Rd., Maplewood; 
Corresponding Secretary, Jean Ludman, 7 
Norman Rd., Upper Montclair; Treasurer, 
Emily Wilder, 15 Willard Ave., Bloom- 
field. 


New Orleans Chapter 
President, Joseph Weldon Bartlett, 3939 
Gentile Blvd., New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Vice-President, Mary Angela Tortorich, 
93 E. Park Pl., New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Beatrice Baldinger, 
308 Homestead Ave., Metairie, Louisiana. 


New York Chapter 
President, Homer G. Mowe, 171 West 
71st St., New York; Vice-President, Leon 
Carson, 160 West 73rd St., New York 23; 
Secretary, Lila LeeRoy, 194 Riverside Dr., 
New York 25; Treasurer, Violet Johnson, 
200 West 15th St., New York 11. 


North Carolina Chapter 
President, Dan E. Vornholt, East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville; Vice-President, 
Harvey Woodruff, 2335 Westfield Rd., 
Charlotte; Secretary-Treasurer, C. Ruth 
Edwards, North Carolina College, Durham. 


Oklahoma City Chapter 

President, Lester L. Dunn, 518 N. Col- 
lege, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice-President, 
Mildred Shaughnessy, 740 N. W. 19th 
Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; Sec- 
retary, Floryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treasurer, Clara Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice- 
President, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 

Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State Chapter 

President, Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, 1025 
Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylva- 
nia; Vice-President, Mr. McClung Miller, 
237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Secretary, Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Huey, 501 N. 
Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvaniaa. 


St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Weldon Whitlock, 393 N. Eu- 
clid, St. Louis, Missouri; Vice President, 
Catherine Cowan, 135 N. Price Rd., St. 
Louis, Missouri; Secretary, Frances B. Wil- 
son, 5650 Pershing, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Treasurer, Kaye Shanahan, 930 Henry St., 
Alton, Illinois. 


San Francisco Chapter 
President, John C. Tegnell, 28 Bayview 
Court, Millbrae, California; Vice-President, 
Maude Redmon Torrey, 10 North View 
Court, San Francisco, California; Treas- 
urer, Gladys Steele Hague, 1598 Shrader 
St., San Francisco, California; Virginia 
Blair, 921 Hough Ave., Lafayette, Califor- 
nia. 
South Carolina Chapter 
President, Grace Levinson, Box 4525, 
Bob Jones University, Greenville; Vice- 
President, Milton Moore, Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry; Secretary, Ivah Dickson, 
627 Augusta Rd., Greenville. 


[Please turn to page 32] 
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@ Epwin HucGuHes, EXecuTivE SEcRE- 
TARY, NatronaL Music Covunciz, 117 
East 79TH StrREET, New York 21, N.Y. 
“I was interested in your editorial 
|Editor’s Note: This was based on a 
communication from the Colorado Chap- 
ter by its representative, Silvia R. Bag- 
ley.|, ‘The Enigma of Translations’. In 
connection with this, did you know that 
the National Opera Association has 
published in mimeographed form what 
is called, ‘A Short Survey of Opera in 
Modern Translation’, by Wallace Dace? 
In spite of the title, this is quite an elab- 
orate survey, running to thirty-one 
mimeographed pages and listing in de- 
tail the authors of the translations, per- 
formances of the same, and sources from 
which the translations can be obtained. 
We plan to publish this survey in the 
NMC BULLETIN if we have space for 
it, perhaps dividing it into two parts. 

We published also in the NMC BUL- 
LETIN, in the 40’s, a list of opera trans- 
lations compiled by Vernon Hammond.” 


@ Marcaret Baker, Los’ ANGELES, 
-Cavirornia. “Please renew my subscrip- 
tions to your wonderful publication. 
Enclosed is my check.” 


@ GERTRUDE EHRHART, GOVERNOR, EAST- 
ERN Recion, NATS, 11 Tettow Sr., Bos- 
TON 15, Mass. “I’m hanging on like grim 
death to The Bulletins containing the 
Husson articles; they are fabulous and 
all the illustrations were beautifully pro- 
duced.” 


@ Avice Gertst DuscHak, PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY OF Music, BALTIMORE, 
MaryYLAND. “I should like to order four 
copies of The Bulletin containing the 
articles of Professor Raoul Husson: 
namely, the December issue, 1956; the 
February issue, 1957; the May issue, 
1957; and the October issue, 1957. May 
I express my deep gratitude for bring- 
ing this most revealing and helpful re- 
search to our attention. I enclose my 


check.” 


@ C. Wiii1am Harris, Heap, Music 
DEPARTMENT, MARTIN COLLEGE, PULASKI, 
TENNESSEE. “Just a line to say that the 
magazine, under your great leadership, 
gets better and better all the time. You 
are doing a wonderful job and should be 
given many thanks for it.” 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


[Continued from page 1] 


Southern Region: JoserH W. BARTLETT, 3939 
Gentilly Blvd., New Orleans 22, Louisiana; 
ELIZABETH JARRELL Fossry, Union University, 
Jackson, Tennessee; ROLF Hovey, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Kentucky; CHARLES J. McCoot, 
Jr., 643 N. State St., Jackson, Mississippi; 
J. Oscar MILLER, 801 Oak Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee; RuTH Scotr PARKER, 1031 
Twenty-sixth Street South, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH BEAT- 
ty, 418 West 12th Street, Loveland, Colorado; 
OrVILLE J. Borcuers, School of Music, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas; 
ELIZABETH DuprEE ELuis, 104 N. College 
Avenue, Fayetteville, Arkansas; WILLIAM 
Rice, Box 344, Baldwin, Kansas; ALMA No- 
LAN SApp, 1128 Pearce Avenue, Wichita 3, 
Kansas; ORCENITH SMITH, Music Department, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
JANE Snow, 1226 Morningside Drive, N.E., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


[Continued from page 31.] 


Twin Cities’ Chapter 

President, Myrtle Ornes, 6414 Thirteenth 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Vice- 
President, Florence Claus, 949 Marshall 
Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Jen- 
nie Skurdalsvold, 919 Twenty-first Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Treasurer, Harold 
Brundin, 3131 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Washington, D. C. Chapter 

President, James L. MacLain, 8605 Mc- 
Kinley Court, Bethesda, Md.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jane Stone, 606 Woodside Parkway, 
Silver Spring, Md.; Secretary, Gretchen 
Hood, 1226 Fairmont Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 9; Treasurer, Victoria Josephine 
Muse, 904 T Street, N. W., Washington. 


Wichita Kansas Area Chapter 
President, Alma Nolan Sapp, 1128 Pearce, 
Wichita 5, Kansas; Vice-President, Mr. 
Jack Anderson, 2700 N. Vassar, Wichita, 
Kansas; Secretary-Treasurer, Sister Su- 
sanne Day, Sacred Heart College, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Wisconsin Chapter 

President, Mr. George F. Cox, Conserva- 
tory of Music, Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton; Vice-President, Mr. Warren B. 
Wooldridge, School of Music, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Edna Samdal Oscar, 1210 Jenifer 
Street, Madison 3. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
[Continued from page opposite] 


Smith, Mr. Wilfred Charles, 335 University Drive, 
Coral Gables 34, Fla. 
(formerly 11705 N.E. 11th Ave., Miami) 


Pisarezyk, Mrs. Louise Sporleder, Box 246, 
Walsenburg, Colo. 
(formerly Miss Louise Sporleder at Box 642) 
Stables, Mr. Glenn Crowder, 2881 Cambridge Drive, 
San Jose, Calif. 
(formerly P.O. Box 570, Spartanburg, S. 
Steele, Mrs. Ella Thomas, 4952 Louise 
Skokie, Illinois. 

(removed from Information 
dress 6323 N. Mozart St.) 
Thompson, Miss A. Josephine, 100 
Burlington, Vt. 
(formerly Vermont 


Car.) 
Street, 


Wanted. Last ad- 


Buell Street, 


State YMCA, Burlington) 


Tinsley, Mrs. Robert, 400 East Wabash 
Crawtordsville, Ind. 

(formerly 400 E. Main St., Crawfordsville) 

Tokatyan, Mr. Armand, 176 Oak Knoll, Pasadena, 
Calit. 

(formerly 677 E. Colorado St., Pasadena) 

Toomey, Mrs. Kathlee Sihler, 418 7th St., Devil's 
Lake, N. Dak. 

(formerly 407 Church St., Olivet, Mich.) 

Traub, Mrs. Dorothy, 24-25 21st St., Long Islang 
City 2 w,. F. 

(formerly 20-53 20th St., Long Island City, N.Y) 

Vosburgh, Mrs. Evelyn G., 501 Townsend §¢t, 
Midland, Mich. 

(formerly 15 Lexington Court) 

Walberg, Mrs. Elizabeth, 1116 Mission St., § 
Pasadena, Calif. (mailing address) 

(formerly incorrectly listed as 617 No. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Home address is 67 
So. Vermont.) 

Ward, Mrs. Rachel H., 6445 
City, Mo. 

(formerly 4420 Warwick Blvd.) 
Warren, Mrs. Edith Frost, 3 Fresh 
Cambridge 38, Mass. ; 
(formerly 11 Mellen St., Cambridge) 
Westlund, Mr. Bernhardt H., Box 231, 
Wisconsin. 
(formerly 
White, Mrs. 
gon. 

(formerly at 822 Waverly Dr.) 

Wilkins, Miss Juanita, 644 Ruthledge St., Spartan. 
burg, S. Car. N . 

(appeared in October Bulletin as Spartanberg) 

Williams, Mr. Tudor, 18102 Valley Vista Blvd, 
Tarzana, Calif. ’ 
(formerly 6259 Coldwater Canyon, North Holly. 
wood) 

Wilson, Mrs. Frances B., 5630 Pershing Ave., Apt, 
323, St. Louis 12, Mo. 
(formerly listed as 5856) 

Winterrowd, Mrs. Gladys, 3827 
Findlay, Ohio. 

(formerly 209 Lima Avenue) 

Wold, Miss Bonnie-Jean Kimball, 100 Wilson St, 

Greensboro, N. Car. ; 
(removed from Information Wanted 
Last address 15 W. 67th St., New York, N. Y) 

Yates, Miss Beverly L., 8054 Davis Drive, Clay- 
ton, Mo. ; 
(removed from Information Wanted Column, 
Last address 5558 Clemens St., St. Louis, Mo.) 

Yeager, Mrs. Frank A., 129 Nottingham Terrace, 
Buffalo, 16, N. Y. : 
(formerly 421 Richmond Avenue, Buffalo 22) 

Young, Mr. Robert F., 1315 W. 15th St., Norfolk, 
Virginia. ; 

(formerly listed as 1315 W. 5lst St.) 

Zeller, Mr. Paul R., 15 Dayton Drive, Hanover, 
N. Hamp. 
(formerly at 


Ave, 


Woodland, Kansas 


Point Lane 


Milton, 


Larch Street) 


David, 1435 Broadway, Albany, Ore. 


Brookside | rive, 


53 Lebanon St.) 


INFORMATION WANTED 


The following are not at addresses listed: ; 
Mr. Elias Franz Brightbill, not at 455 Dexter St, 
Corona, Calif. 
Chapman, Mrs. Elizabeth E., 2150 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mr. Wm. Lester Hoyt—not at 
x. #. 
Robert Lee Latherow, not at 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. wie 
Mills, Mrs. Ella Ann, Statesville, N. Car. 
Miss Alice Mock, not at 1556 N. Laurel Ave., Hol 
lywood 46, Calif. 
Pearson, Mrs. Frances, 3691 
Salem, N. Car. 
Struhar, Mrs. Betty-Jane, 3511 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
White, Mrs. Eva Clapp, Box 505, Maxton, N. Car. 
Mr. Frederick D. Wilkerson, not at 3919%4 Mont 
Clair, Los Angeles, 18. 


Water S&t 
100 State St., Pro 


219, College 


Yale Ave., Winston 


Memphis Ave, 





THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


This artistic item was designed 
with you in mind. It is useful 
on your stationery, programs, and 
in your professional advertising. 


Send $1.00 with your order to 
Hadley Crawford, NATS Secy. 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 
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